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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Joseph S. Roucek, by bis own request, assumed responsibility for securing ma- 
terial for this issue of our Journal. The contributions cover a wide range of 
Soviet life and culture, expressing the results of research and reflection of pro- 
minent thinkers. These contents are of significant value to our understanding. 


To know is to be forearmed. 


A. O'H. W. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF HUMAN RELATIONS IN 
CENTRAL-EASTERN EUROPE 
FELIKS GROSS 


The Myth of a Homogeneous National State: Central-Eastern Europe—An 
Area of Minorities 


The social myth of ‘‘pure races” had a long and significant history. It 
took a long time, indeed, to destroy this fallacy which has formed an under- 
lying theory of racist and Nazi movements. Still, in spite of contrary evidence, 
some people do believe in it. Another social myth which was and is much less 
harmful, but which still persists and continues to confuse college students, is 
the social myth of a “‘homogeneous”’ nation. 

All nation states in Europe, America, Asia or Africa, have some kind of 
minorities. There is not one which is totally homogeneous. Adolf Hitler in- 
sisted that the Germans are one homogeneous nation and tried to support his 
theory by mass extermination. The fact remains that man moves, intermarries 
and conquers. Migration and war are sources of minorities. Let us hope that 
war will disappear from our globe; but migrations will not. Movement, mi- 
gration is natural with mankind, and it is a part of our history. 

Nation states of Central and Eastern European countries between Russia 
and Germany are and were, without exception, nation states with large minori- 
ties. It seems that minorities in this area are more numerous than in Western 
Europe, and there, a creation of entirely homogeneous national states is practi- 
cally impossible. Even mass migrations, transfers of population and deporta- 
tions, especially since the Second World War, did not change this character of 
those territories. True, in certain countries, for instance Poland today, there 
are fewer minorities than prior to World War II. But nevertheless, Poland 
of today, as Czechoslovakia, Hungary or Bulgaria, has its minorities. 

During and after the First World War an effort was made to establish 
homogenous national states in this area, states which would correspond to the 
ethnic identity of its inhabitants. The tendency was to establish mono-national 
states—states of Czechs and Slovaks, Poles, of Lithuanians, as well as others 
on those territories which were once ruled by Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Russia. All of these powers were once multinational states, states composed 
of a ruling nation and conquered nationalities. True, after 1918 more nations 
in this area enjoyed their independence and their own statehood than any other 
time in history except in the ninth and tenth centuries. To establish again in- 
dependent states of all those ethnic groups took a thousand years; nevertheless, 
all of them had large national minorities. Not one of the post-1918 Central 
and Eastern European states was a so-called homogeneous nation state. All of 
them without exception were multinational. 
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Whether on the Baltic or Aegean coasts, in the Carpathian Mountains, in 
the Dorudja, on the coast of the Black Sea, men, women and children of various 
religions, languages, and histories, diverse cultural backgrounds, using at times 
a different alphabet, live and lived in the same villages or cities, often in the 
same streets. 


Looking down from the hills of Kaunas, which is the capital of Lithuania, 
and in the very middle of Europe, down in the valley one can notice a Moslem 
mosque with a white dome and tall steeple. This mosque is the religious 
center of Lithuanian Tartars, who once settled in this town, brought here as the 

story goes, in the fourteenth century as war prisoners. In the neighboring 
Vilna there is even a Tartar street, and so-called Polish Tartars served in the 
old Polish cavalry. Tartars are of Mongolian origin; they, at one time ruled 
parts of Asia and Europe, and for a time Crimea and the coast of the Black Sea 
was their habitat. In the same Kaunas there was at one time a large German, 
Polish, Jewish, Byelo-Russian, and Russian minority. So too, in Vilna, one 
time a part of Poland, Poles, Lithuanians, Byelo-Russians, some Germans, Jews 
and some remnants of Russians lived sometimes in definite sections of the city, 
sometimes on the same streets. Newspapers were published in all those lan- 
guages. And now, let us move to the fascinating town of Levoca or Kez- 
marok in Slovakia (eastern part of Czechoslovakia) between Hungary and Po- 
land. At one time both these towns were important commercial centers on the 
crossroads between the Baltic coast and the Mediterranean. Today, they are a 
kind of medieval monument. Levoca, surrounded by a medieval wall with 
many city gates, was inhabited by Czechs, Slovaks and Hungarians between the 
two World Wars. There was also a most interesting gypsy suburb. Some 
people were tri-linguai; they spoke Czech, Slovak and Hungarian, some in addi- 
tion German. Gypsies spoke their own language too. Movie posters, as this 
writer remembers, were in three languages. 

We shall see a similar picture once we move down to the south, to the 
Balkans. The diversity of cultures is even richer. Before the Second World 
War, Turkish population and Moslem churches could be seen among Slavic 
groups in the Valleys of Bosnia and Hertzegovina or in Bulgaria. Macedonia 
is claimed by the Bulgarians as a national Bulgarian territory; by the Greeks it 
is regarded as Greek. Part of Macedonia is Yugoslav. In the villages of 
Macedonia, one could hear Greek and Bulgarian, Spanish—used by the Jewish 

settlers who escaped the fires of the Inquisition in the fifteenth century and 
settled there—as well as a Slavic vernacular, called by some Macedonian. Some- 
times one village will speak Greek, another one Serbian or Bulgarian. 

All those states with large minorities, with few exceptions, had strong na- 
tionalistic parties, intolerant toward minorities, and agressive in their desire to 
establish homogeneous, national states. This was, of course, politically absurd, 
but politics seldom is logical; it is rather psychological. 
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The Second World War had changed this picture. It has changed in a 
most tragic way. Many of the descendants of the Jewish exiles who escaped 
the fires of the Spanish Inquisition in the fifteenth century and found a haven 
in the Balkans, did not escape the fires and gases of the Nazi-German concen- 
tration camps. Mass migration of the Nazi-German occupation was followed 
by post-war population exchanges and expulsions. Minorities remained in- 
spite of all those changes and today all the states in this area have large mi- 
norities. 


The Tension Area of the Western and Eastern Church 


Central and Eastern Europe was for centuries a battlefield of nations, and 
an area where Asiatic invasions clashed with European resistance, and an area 
of German, Russian and French invasions. Germans also migrated peacefully 
from the West, while Vallachs moved in summer seasons with their herds 
westward from the Balkan Mountains. In the borderlands a continuous in- 
terpenetration of various ethnic groups was a part of everyday life. Ethnic 
groups were often identified with certain social classes and professions. 

The dividing line of the great Christian religions—the Western and the 
Eastern church, is running through Central and Eastern European area and per- 
haps this division is one of the most significant and culturally important. Since 
centuries this is a tension area of powerful churches. The tension increased 
sometimes, sometimes it lessened. But such tensions leave their imprint on 
the social psychology of ethnic groups in this area. 

One of the oldest and longest historical conflicts is the conflict between the 
Western church—guided by Rome—and the Eastern church of Byzantine tradi- 
tion, with its centers in Constantinople, Kiev and Moscow. Since the ninth 
century, since the great schism, the Western church has been trying to extend 
its influence into the Eastern provinces, while the Eastern Orthodox church de- 
fends its spiritual realm and is also trying to extend toward the West. It is 
enough to read Dostoyevski’s Journal of the Writer, his comment on Catholicism 
and Rome to realize the intensity of prejudice and conflict. Social wars in 
this area—the Cossack uprisings—had religious overtones. In the midst of 
those strong pressures the Protestants of Bohemia, Poland and Transylvania 
could not gain a permanent and strong hold over large national groups. Jewish 
groups, minor Moslem minorities survived the pressures, as Protestant minori- 
ties did. 

The great cultural and religious divide begins in the North, somewhere 
between Minsk and Smolensk. In the center it appears west of Lvov and moves 
along the Roumanian border into the mountains and valleys of Bulgaria and 
Serbia. 

This division is not solely an historical or religious one. Once a traveler 
who traveled from Cracow in the West to Lvov in the East passed the river 
San, he would notice that next to the tall Gothic towers of the Roman Catholic 
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churches, onion shaped domes and towers of the Orthodox cerkievs begin to 
appear. Should he visit a few villages around he may notice that some of the 
inhabitants who speak Ukranian, read and write in a Cyryllic script—which 
came from Bysantium—and others in Latin alphabet. The alphabet is our se- 
cond language. 

But let us change our itinerary and move to the Balkans; let us take a train 
from Zagreb to Belgrade in Yugoslavia. Soon we shall move through transi- 
tory areas inhabited by Serbs and Croats. They speak the same language, but 
Croats are Roman Catholic while Serbs are Orthodox. While the Catholic 
Croat uses a Latin script, the Orthodox Serb uses a Cyryllic one. For centuries 
ethnic differences were reinforced by religious tensions in this area of cultural 
transition and political penetration of the big neighboring powers. 


The Dominant Tendency—Self-Segregation 


This general background does not embrace the complex social and eco- 
nomic canvas of the nations of this area. However, we shall reduce the vari- 
ables to those already discussed, for the sake of clarity. Against this back- 
ground, we may now ask the questions about the structure of human and so- 
cial relations in this area which is rich in cultural diversity, an area of ethnic 
and religious minorities and sub-cultures. Let us discuss above all conditions 
between the wars, since the dominant traits of those conditions in ethnic at- 
titudes still have their significance and did not disappear. 

Self-segregation is the general tendency of nationalities, ethnic groups in 
this area. Whether a ruling majority or a ruled minority, a national group in 
this area, a nation-culture, does not indicate a persistent and definite tendency 
toward integration with others or assimilation. Of course, self-segregation 
does not represent the sole tendency. There were assimilationists in this area; 
there were other groups with a somewhat stronger tendency toward cultural in- 
tegration with others and with a tendency toward breaking of the rigid border 
of the ingroup. This was and is especially true among parts of the “intelli- 
gentsia”’ and intellectuals. There are and were situations in which the strong 
outgroup attitude breaks down. Nonetheless, the dominant tendency was one 
of self-segregation. To start with Poland, both the majority and minorities 
followed this pattern, as they did in Roumania or Bulgaria. Today, the same 
pattern seems to prevail. In prewar Poland the Ukranians, nationalist intelli- 
gentsia and peasantry did not want to integrate with the Poles. Nor were na- 
tionalist Poles willing to admit Ukranians as equals. Every nationality had 
had a tendency to adhere rigidly to its traditions, language, cultural patterns 
and customs. Since ethnic differences coincided frequently with religious 
differences, this had only enforced the trend. In the Hungarian-Servian border 
territories Hungarian and Serb peasants lived for centuries and they did not 
assimilate to another group. Croats and Serbs under Hungarian rule did not 
assimilate to the dominant Hungarian pattern, in spite, or perhaps because of a 
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policy of forced assimilation. The same peasant, once he emigrated to the 
United States, assimilated relatively rapidly to the American way of life and 
his children spoke the old native tongue with difficulty. In the third genera- 
tion usually the language is hardly known. How to explain relatively strong 
tendencies toward assimilation and/or gradual integration in America and re- 
sistance toward assimilation and/or integration in their countries? Of course, 
the environment is different. But this does not explain the entire problem. 

The concept of nationality and nation state in Europe— and more so in 
Eastern Europe—had and has strong elements of tribalism. A member of a 
tribe, unless adopted in exceptional cases, is a man or woman born of tribal an- 
cestry. He must be of “tribal blood.’’ One has to prove his long affinity and 
his long line of ancestry in Eastern Europe to be fully accepted as a member of 
a nation. Assimilation, under such conditions becomes a difficult process. 
Of course, liberals, socialists, anarchists (who were only few) or communists 
will advocate principles of subjective nationality and international tendencies. 
“Once you feel you are a Czech, we shall accept you as a Czech”’ is the principle 
of subjective national (national consciousness). This was true with Demo- 
crats or Social Democratic Circles, but revival of anti-semitic tendencies in the 
Soviet Union, Stalin’s strong antisemitism, antisemitic tendencies in Central 
Eastern Europe today, as well as antagonistic attitudes toward other ethnic 
groups—all this indicates that the tribal attitudes, behavioral patterns of a 
“tribal ingroup” did not disappear. National identification in this area had a 
strong tribal element. 

One can explain this attitude and understand it. Wars, conquests, oppres- 
sion and exploitation, which often had a national character, brought the various 
groups closer together. The Germans and Russians conquered the Poles, the 
Poles and Russians ruled the Ukrainians, Hungarians were the ruling while the 
Slovaks were the ruled ones. In certain cases—not in all—the dominant ruling 
group was of a different nationality and spoke a different language. In this 
area which has been a battleground of nations for centuries, the continuous 
disaster situation, continuous dangers and threat of extinction brought the in- 
groups together. But the outside pressures are and were not the only factors. 


Conditions of Integration: Eastern Europe and U. S. A. Compared 


A comparison of East European and American experience is instructive. 
Assimilation as a mass phenomenon, or integration into a pluralistic, co-ordi- 
nate, multicultural or multiracial system appears only under certain, definite 
conditions. And even while these conditions are present, some tension and a 
good deal of prejudice remain. The problem of degree is, however, impor- 
tant. Let us glance at some of the determinants: 

1. There must be in the dominant nationality which controls the state, 
a substantial group which accepts the ethnic or religious minority sincerely and 
as equals, even should this mean a struggle against the opposing and powerful 
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forces. The word “‘sincerely’—a very unscientific term—is important here. 
The acceptance must be real and not a formal one for temporary political rea- 
sons. 


2. A latent tendency toward a pluralistic system is paramount. A ten- 
dency toward a toleration of different groups is not enough. (See below) 


3. A concept of state and the ideology of citizenship must be based pri- 
marily on a principle of common values, ideological or philosophical, and not 
on the principle of ‘common blood,” or common tribal-national origin. 


4. The process of integration or assimilation is a two-way passage. The 
willingness of the majority group to accept the ethnic or religious minority 
groups does not suffice. An active tendency toward integration on the part 
of the minority is essential. In consequence, the ethnic or religious minority 
group must be willing to adjust or mollify some of the values, behavior pat- 
terns or customs, which obviously clash with the accepted way of life, or at 
least they must be willing to subdue some of such behavioral patterns. One 
of those values is, of course, the tendency toward self-segregation, which is 
one of the values which is not rare among some of the religious and ethnic 
minority groups. A religious minority group which is contemptuous of all 
other religions, and which refuses to associate with “dissidents” cannot be in- 
tegrated easily. 

All of these four tendencies were weak or very weak among Central and 
Eastern Europeans as compared with the core of Americans who are a nation of 
immigrants. 

It is, of course, true that there is assimilation in all Central and Eastern 
European countries, especially among educated people and within the working 
class. This is almost absent among the peasantry. This is not accidental. 
Among the intelligentsia and in the working class, there were stronger tenden- 
cies toward a community of common values and common interests, of an ideo- 
logical nature as well as intellectual interest, which also played a considerable 
role. In both those groups, there were sizeable sections, willing to accept the 
others as co-nationals or, if not as co-nationals, then in their capacity as intel- 
lectuals or members of the same social class or political party. Solidarity on 
a different, non-national level, was a bridge toward an effective integration. 

The tendency toward toleration presupposes a dominant and a tolerated 
nation or religion. The tolerated group is not accepted as equal; in conse- 
quence the road to integration is blocked. This is especially the case in countries 
which have so-called state religion, where separation of church and state never 
took place. 

An integration—let us call it a “pluralistic integration’ —does not ne- 
cessarily mean total cultural absorption into the ruling nation. The Amert- 
can Jews in New York or Chicago are sufficiently integrated into American so- 
ciety, American nation. Still they do not have to abandon traditions and values 
they cherish. Nor do the American Poles. The process of cultural integration 
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of an ethnic group requires acceptance of certain values and acceptance of cer- 
tain patterns of social and political behavior. That is all; it does not involve 
total assimilation. However, such a process of pluralistic integration is a pro- 
cess of selective assimilation; it presupposes a set of values which in a sense 
is above any ethnic or national values. In other words, there must be a dif- 
ferent level, a third level of values which are common to or accepted by all na- 
tionalities or ethnic groups. This is true of the United States where the civil 
rights and basic freedoms, the Constitution and Declaration of Independence 
are a system of rules and values which is not ethnic in its quality. It is uni- 
versal! Americans of British as much as of Greek origin must share it to be 
called Americans and to cherish their citizenship. This is not a principle of 
a common racial or tribal origin, but a principle of a common set of values 
and rules of political behavior. This is perhaps the strongest ideological force 
and appeal of the American creed. Of course, this is an ideological level which 
may often clash with reality and there is active prejudice plentifully around. 
However, the federal government and the state of New York will not incite race 
and ethnic antagonism, but will make all efforts to lessen prejudices of citizens. 
A racial and ethnic minority can fight for equality by legal means. It has sup- 
port of the law, of the dominant political philosophy. You can be Greek and 
still you can be American. If you are not born as an Arab, however, you are 
not accepted as an Arab, even if you wish to be so; or if you are not of Chinese 
racial stock you may find difficulty identifying yourself with the Chinese na- 
tion-culture or nation-state. Still, born of Chinese parentage, in spite of the 
prejudice, one may identify himself at ease with the American nation-state and 
nation-culture. In Central and Eastern Europe liberal, democratic and leftist 
political trends supplied a broader universal ideology. They were not, however, 
as strongly accepted as in America, which has the traditions of Roger Williams 
and William Penn. A Federation of Europe may supply those universalistic 
principles to the Europeans and create a basis of a new European loyalty. Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, however, is today outside of the European community. 

Now let us return to our Hungarian, Serbian or Polish immigrants in the 
United States and to ethnic minorities in Eastern Europe. The concept of na- 
tionality in Central and Eastern Europe, is still largely tribal. It is a concept 
of common blood or of many generations living as part of the nation and not 
of common values. The pluralistic system as recognition of all cultures or re- 
ligions as equals has hardly made any inroads into the broad masses of popula- 
tion. There are some traditions of toleration, which is a different concept. 
But tendencies toward toleration were continuously jeopardized by the strong 
national and religious tensions in this area. There were substantial groups 
fighting for equal rights of ethnic and religious minorities, true; but their 
strength or appeal to dynamic groups did not equal the strength of opposing 
forces supported frequently by the strength of governments which controlled 
the instruments of power. 
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To put it simply, there was never in this area an organization similar to 
the Common Council or to the National Conference of Christians and Jews or 
Anti-Defamation League. In universities there are not workshops on inter- 
group relations. Mayor's Committees on Human Relations or State Commis- 
sions against Discrimination do not and did not exist. 

With all that, America still has its share of tensions which, however, 
would be far stronger in the absence of those activities. 


Interpersonal and Intergroup Relations—Consistent and Inconsistent Patterns 


We may here suggest a hypothesis. Whenever culturally or racially dif- 
ferent groups meet as groups, not as individuals, suspicion, even hostility are fre- 
quent attitudes. Whenever individuals of different racial or cultural back- 
grounds meet there is rather interest and sometimes mutual attraction. When 
individuals or small groups of different racial and cultural backgrounds meet 
in their primary relations, in neighborhoods and communities, friendly rela- 
tions may develop under conditions that time is given and values are present 
as well as understanding of differences, which permit adjustment. 

This is more or less the experience of Central and Eastern Europa The 
well-known general saying, “Some of my best friends are Jews’’ is distinctively 
indicative of this relationship. This means—I have good friends among in- 
dividual Jews—but when I relate toward Jews as a group then my attitude is 
different. Incidentally this is also often true in prejudice patterns in this 
country. In fact there is truth in this saying. It indicates that the person re- 
lates well on interpersonal level, while does not on intergroup level, for a 
variety of reasons, some of which the person himself may not realize. Because 
of this structure of values and attitudes the same individual will behave dif- 
ferently on interpersonal level and differently on various levels of intergroup 
relations. 

Let us now proceed with this structure of social and personal values: 

1. Interpersonal relations between individuals of various ethnic and re. 
ligious backgrounds: Whether Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, friendship 
was and is frequent. This is especially true in adolescence, in high schools and 
in athletic associations and similar groups. 

2. Intergroup relations: (a) Primary intergroup relations (peer groups, 
neighborhoods, communities): In those neighborhoods and streets in Central 
and Eastern Europe where families of different religious or ethnic backgrounds 
lived for a long time, even generations, good human relations were frequent. 
(b) Intergroup relations on secondary level: Here belong the attitudes 
toward an ethnic or religious outgroup as an “abstract collective’ (to use 
Wiese’s definition). Ousting Jews from the Bar Association, barring them 
from universities as a group, ousting Hungarians, transferring Ukrainians, ex- 
terminating or expelling Serbs may serve as an example. On this level, the 
attitude of hostility had a strong expression among certain sections of the popu- 
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lation. But these expressions, latent as they were, exploded in times of ex- 
treme Crisis. 

Perhaps some examples or models will clarify this structure better than a 
purely abstract presentation. 


(1) A Pole, a Catholic, has his closest friend in a Pole of Jewish faith. 
Our Catholic Pole, Wieslaw, associates with Poles—Catholics and Jews. He 
does not differentiate on ethnic, racial or religious bases. He relates to people 
on the basis of their individual quality. He is a talented writer and has some 
official status. In his youth he belonged to a political party and organizations 
which strongly opposed religious and ethnic prejudices. During the Second 
World War he hid his old Jewish friend in a cellar of his home for more than 
a year although this was subject to the death penalty. Wieslaw was and is con- 
sistent on his primary and secondary level: is structure of human relations is 
consistent. 

A Ukrainian student, Lev, in a high school in a town which was once 
Eastern Poland and is now Western Ukraine, lives in a community composed 
of Ukrainians, Orthodox Poles, Catholics and Jews. His closest friend is a 
student of Jewish background. He lives in a mixed community and has no 
prejudice toward his neighbors. He is also a member of an organization 
which advocates good social and human relations between various nationalities. 
We may say that his structure of social relations is consistent, since on the inter- 
personal level, intergroup level, his behavioral pattern and value system are con- 
sistent. Since the values and behavioral pattern are oriented toward friend- 
ship and co-operation we shall call such a pattern a consistent-positive pattern. 
This model was a frequent pattern in certain progressive and democratic circles 
in urban communities. 

(2) Another Ukrainian does not fraternize with the Poles, advocates a 
one-racial Ukrainian state, shows hostility toward other groups. We shall call 
such a pattern of human relations consistent-negative pattern since it is negative 
on all three levels—interpersonal and intergroup, both primary and secondary. 


(3) Not infrequently was the pattern, indicated as the hypothesis— 
friendly toward individuals—hostile toward the group. Now let us move to 
a Polish town in 1938. A lawyer of Polish and Catholic background is friendly 
with a number of his colleagues of Jewish faith. He has no intimate, close 
friends among those lawyers, but he has good “‘colleagues”” with whom he chats 
in the waiting room of the court. He is also willing to substitute for them in 
some simple cases when they have to attend to two cases in different rooms of 
the court at the same time. This was a frequent practice at that time. In the 
apartment house in which he lives and has his office he is “‘correct’’ with his 
Jewish neighbors, with some he is friendly. Both in interpersonal relations and 
primary intergroup relations he does not show open hostility in his behavior. 
To the contrary, he is “‘correct’’ and friendly. His values in this area are not 
openly hostile to what he regards as an ethnic or religious outgroup. However, 
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the same man at the meetings of the Bar Association favors such policies which 

would limit admission of Jewish lawyers. He votes and supports a party which 
has anti-Semitic tendencies and which supports a policy of “buying Christian” 
in non-Jewish stores. In consequence, on a secondary level of his human rela- 
tions, he is antagonistic. We may call such value and behavioral pattern an 
inconsistent pattern of human relations, perhaps specifically, inconsistent-se- 
condary-negative, since it is negative on the secondary level of intergroup re- 
lations. 

(4) Now, let us take the case of a conservative (not fascist) Hun- 
garian who does not have and does not wish to have any personal friends among 
the Serbs; nor does he live with them in one community. He opposes, however, 
their persecution and massacre of Serbs in Novy Sad during the Second World 
War. His behavior pattern and the structure of his human relations is positive 
on the level of secondary intergroup relations and negative in other areas. We 
may call such a pattern of intergroup relations an inconsistent-secondary-level 
negative pattern. 

Incidentally, this pattern is rather frequent in the United States. Many so- 
called liberals who move to such residential sections which are not integrated, 
who do not form any personal friendships with Negroes, and who do not invite 
them to their homes still advocate integration and fight prejudice in housing, 
vote for liberal and integrationist candidates. 

As far as Central and Eastern Europe is concerned, it seems that the in- 
consistent pattern of human relations, friendly on the primary and antagonistic 
on the secondary level, what we called the inconsistent-secondary level pattern 
was frequent. 


The In and Out Groups—tntensive Attitudes toward the Out Group 


The Eastern European area is not a homogeneous cultural area, of course, 
and there are differences in cultural patterns and value structures of various 
ethnic and religious groups. True it is that due to a similar historical experience, 
due to a similar economic development of large regions there is a good deal of 
similarity among various groups, and we pointed to those rather than to the 
differences. Furthermore, social and human relations in Eastern Europe are 
not necessarily always entirely different from those in other parts of Europe. 
But there is a certain emphasis on values and behavior to which we have pointed. 
One of those is the inconsistency in human relations, the inconsistent pattern 
which we have indicated. The anti-Semitic mayor of Vienna, Luegger, as the 
story goes, is credited with a famous saying, “I decide who is a Jew,’ an answer 
to criticism that he associates himself with the Jews. Again the same story of 
an inconsistent pattern of social relations. But there is also another ‘‘emphasis”’ 
in human relations in this area. Perhaps, when we speak about Poles, Hun- 
garians or Serbs—and from this writer's own experience also about other ethnic 
and religious groups in this area—it seems that the feelings, or better the values 
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and attitudes toward the im and owt group are stronger, more intensive than 
among Americans. 

The strong emphasis of ingroup and outsiders is also associated with 
stronger intensity of feelings and attitudes. The enemy is hated more and the 
best friend is closer to a man in most of the East European national groups than 
among the Americans. The various types of relationships within the ingroup 
are clearly indicated and identified by verbal symbols. 

We shall discuss as an exemple of Central and Eastern European relations, 
a “model’’ of a structure of Polish ingroup relations based on student rela- 
tions, but general in all social classes. This “model” is in its outline, it seems 
to me, representative also of other ethnic groups. With each out-category so- 
cial distance increases strongly, and rigidity in interpersonal relations increases 
too. 


Structure of Inter-Personal Relationships and Social Distance 


OUT- GROUPS 


FRIENDS 
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The Model of Ingroup Relations 


1. The best friend who is the only one, and perhaps closer to a young 
man than his brother. 

2. A group of friends who are close. Sometimes the change of the 
“best”” friend is accomplished among the five or six friends who meet fre- 
quently. This relationship has nothing to do with Freud. 

3. ‘‘Kolega’” (a colleague in Polish)—a man who is much more distant 
than a friend, but still one who is friendly and who is often called by the first 
name. 

4. Acquaintance—usually people who are acquaintance only, are not ad- 
dressed by the first name. 

Beyond this fourth category, secondary relationships and the outgroup be- 
gins. One greets and addresses differently members of those different groups. 
In this respect, there is a good deal of stiff formality. 


On this highway of history which is called Central and Eastern Europe 
nations have grown among whom hospitality is cordial, friendship intense, but 
so is antagonism. 


Dr. Feliks Gross is Professor of Soctology, Brooklyn College, and Adjunct 
Professor, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, New York University. He 
has been Visiting Professor in numerous American and European Universities. 
Among his numerous works have been: Foreign Policy Analysis (New York, 
1955), Seizure of Political Power (New York: Philosophical Library, 1958); 
he was also co-editor of several other books, and Associate Editor of Joseph S. 
Roucek, (Ed.), Slavonic Encyclopaedia (New York: Philosophical Library, 


1949). 
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OF THE U.S.S.R. 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


In view of the recent advances of our knowledge of ideologies as relative 
conceptions of human thought as well as being the most powerful weapons in 
the determination of human behavior, all intellectuais engaged in the produc- 
tion and distribution of human knowledge must assume full responsibility for 
the presentation of the doctrines of nationalism in their proper perspective. It 
is not even necessary to hide behind the traditional cliché that the primary task 
of each scientist, and thus also the social scientist, is to search for “the truth.” 
We cannot debate here whether the various historical myths are actually more 
effective as the dynamic elements of historical movements than the historical 
ideologies hoping to gain recognition by cold facts. Without denying the 
effectiveness of the “big lie’ principle of Hitler, or the whole conceptual struc- 
ture of fairy tales offered by the recent and contemporary prophets of Marx- 
ism, we can also point out that the course of the whole human history has de- 
monstrated that such historical appeals have eventually led to violent social ex- 
plosions when such mythological claims have been confronted by the cold factual 
tests of history. Just in passing, let me note the fate of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, the executions of the English and French monarchs in spite of their claims 
to the divine right of the kings, Htiler’s suicide in spite of his claim to the in- 
vincibility of his “race,” or the recent revolts of the Polish and Hungarian peo- 
ples against the myth of their proclaimed “happiness” under communism. We 
know of no special volume which would support the hypothesis that human 
history is also a history of the wreckage of human aspirations, coupled with the 
most criminal record of human misery, caused by the ideologies built on false- 
hoods—what is known today as “garbage.” 


United States Investments in Central-European Nationalism 


Let us also note the relationship of our thesis to national welfare of the 
United States. In spite of the recent advances made in the awareness of the 
American public that there is such a problem as the existence of the USSR, the 
Iron Curtain, and the captive nations behind that Iron Curtain, and the recent 
persistent efforts of such organizations as the Ethnic Institute of Georgetown 
University, (or the Mid-European Studies Centre, or the Russian Centre at 
Harvard, or the Slavonic Departments at Marquette University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, or the University of California), an over-all examination of the whole 
picture is rather, if not bitterly, disappointing. This has been shown by the 
difficulty of popularizing the specialized studies on this area among the re- 
quired courses in most American institutions of higher learning which have 
been rehashing the standard American approach to world history by limiting it 
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to “Western European Civilization,” the sales figures of the books covering 
this region (and the author of this article should know after peddling this 
topic in various forms in this country for three decades), the snap judgments 
presented by the news and reflected in popular discussions, newspapers, pe- 
riodicals, or the modern media of communications; and above all, by the offi- 
cial decisions made, on the highest level, by the American statesmen, as at Yalta 
or Potsdam, or even by the world-wide publicity given to the picture of the Presi- 
dent of the United States going to Geneva and shaking hands with the con- 
temporary rulers of the slave-empire known as the USSR. 


Misconceptions Involved 


In all fairness, the mistakes are the result of the climate of historical and 
public opinion going back about five decades, and culminating in the more or 
less forgotten statement of Prime Minister Chamberlain during the Czechoslo- 
vak crisis of 1938: “How terrible, fantastic, incredible it is that we should be 
digging trenches and trying on gas masks here because of a quarrel in a far- 
away country between people of whom we know nothing.” As far as the 
United States is concerned, we are still living under the spell of Ranke’s early 
theory of recognizing the core of world history as being rooted in “Western 
Europe”, and the comfortable acceptance of this doctrine by most American 
historians who have been continuing the traditions of the founders of the Ameri- 
can history chairs after having studied in Germany. Up to recent times, and 
especially before 1930, there had been very few specialists on Central-Eastern 
Europe occupying chairmanships in American universities; hence they exerted 
hardly any influence. On the other hand, the specialists have been forced to 
spend most, if not all their time, teaching the subjects starting west of the Elbe, 
and seldom anything concerning east of that river. The descendants of the im- 
migrants from Central-Eastern Europe, even if knowing the language of their 
fathers, seldom specialized in that field for two reasons: Most of them knew 
that the specialization in that area did not pay off in terms of good appoint- 
ments in leading universities. But what was even worse, most of them—and 
this is true even today—were cursed by the inferiority complex caused by their 
strange sounding names, and sometimes classified as ““Bohunks,” “‘Polacks,”’ or 
“Rusniaks,’’—all this being a combination of the strange evaluation of the role 
of the Central-Eastern European immigrants in American history thanks to the 
popularized version of the conclusions of the Congressional Immigration Com- 
mission (created by the Act of Congress of February 20, 1907, whose findings 
appeared in 1911). The conclusions, although obviously outdated, present a 
most fascinating reading. Let me quote some of these generalizations: ‘The 
old immigration movement was essentially one of permanent settlers (24)... 
As a class the new immigrants are largely unskilled laborers coming from 
countries where their highest wage is small compared with the lowest wage in 
the U. S. .... (24) ..."immigration of diseased aliens (26) ... immigration 
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of criminals (27) ...the coming of criminals and persons of criminal ten- 
dencies constitutes one of the serious social effects of the immigrant movement 
(27) ... The commission’s investigation of the importation of women for im- 
moral purposes, commonly known as the ‘white slave traffic,’ disclosed the fact 
that this business is regularly carried on between some European countries and 
the United States (30) ... The proportion of the more serious crimes of homi- 
cide, blackmail, and robbery, as well as the least serious offenses, is greater 
among the foreign-born (33)....” 

The implications of this report were obvious, and are still with us in 
terms of the limited quotas for the immigrants from Central-Eastern Europe 
(when compared with those from the “Nordic races’ —and the report uses con- 
sistently the concept of “‘race’’). The conclusions were playing right into the 
deep-dyed-in-the-wool Protestant suspicion of Catholicism, the remnants of Na- 
tivism, claiming that the ignorance of the immigrants endangered American 
principles of self-government. Several able and vocal academicians challenged 

the concept of equality as the proponents of Nordic superiority. This group, 
headed by Lothrop Stoddard, and his The Rising Tide of Color Against White 
World Supremacy (1921) and The Revolt Against Civilization: The Menace 
of the Under Man (1922), proclaimed that the white race is divided into Nor- 
dic, Alpine, and Mediterranean species: ‘‘All three are good stocks, ranking in 
genetic work well above the various colored races. However, there seems to be 
no question that the Nordic is far and away the most valuable type; standing, 
indeed, at the head of the whole human genus.”? He and Madison Grant (in 
his “Introduction” to Stoddard) recommended as a partial antidote to the con- 
tinued diminishing of the “‘purity” of the racial stock in America, the ending 
of alien immigration to the United States. Even the sociologists had their hey- 
day going after the Central-Eastern European immigrants. Proclaimed the dis- 
tinguished professor of sociology, Robert E. Park (in “Racial Assimilation in 
Secondary Groups,” American Journal of Sociology, XIX, 620ff.): “In one 
case the Negro has his separateness forced on him; in the other situation the 
Slavic colonies have segregated themselves in order to avoid assimilation and to 
escape racial extinction in the large cosmopolitan states.” 


Resulting “Inferiority Complex” 


The resulting “inferiority complex’ has had more effects on the attitude 
of the native-born Americans and the descendants of the Central-Eastern Euro- 
pean immigrants than it is commonly realized. The teachings of the Nordic 
spokesmen have attracted not only the proponents of the ‘‘Mayflower complex” 
but also the masses of the teachers and professors who popularized them, al- 
though probably without any harmful intents. The resulting “marginal cul- 
ture’ aspects of many immigrant children is a phenomenon well known to the 
contemporary sociologist; from our point of view it has led to the acquisition 
of the outlook which usually stresses the value of the heritages of Puritanism 
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and looks down on the cultural value provided by the ‘““Bohunk”’ tribe. The 
end result of such construction of cultural values, especially in educational and 


cultural circles, and thus also in upper levels of society, has led to the general 
indifference of the culture and state forms provided by the consequences of 
World War I (in spite of President Wilson’s help by his support of the prin- 
ciple of “‘self-determination of small nations’’).4 


Notice, however, that the cause of these Central-Eastern European peo- 
ples received a sudden attention and a favorable support during World War I 
because of the influence exerted by Masaryk, Paderewski, and others, and by 
their friends in the United States, on the official American policy. More spe- 
cifically, Masaryk’s guide in Congressoinal circles was Representative Adolph 
J. Sabath; his way into administration circles was paved by Charles R. Crane, 
a friend of President Wilson. Once the official sympathy of the American 
people for the oppressed nationalities in Austria-Hungary had been launched, 
George Creel used his powerful and noisy Committee of Public Information to 
organize a meeting of the “Oppressed Nationalities of Central-Europe’’ in New 
York, where the main speakers were Masaryk and Paderewski (while the Yugo- 
slavs were represented by Kinkovic, the Transylvanian Rumanians by Stoica, 
and the Ruthenians of Hungary by M. Kardos); a resolution, prepared by Pro- 
fessor Herbert A. Miller of Oberlin College, expressed the attitude of the na- 
tionalities represented to the United States and Allied Governments for their 
support and urged ‘the reconstitution of a united and independent Poland’’ and 
“... the dissolution of the organization of its freed peoples according to their 
own will.’ 

This break in the historical flow of circumstances favoring the cause of 
Central-Eastern Europe is important—and we shall return to it later. It il- 
lustrates that the cause of the nationalities behind the Iron Curtain needs not 
only the mass support of the American (and other) public, but especially new 
Masaryks and Paderewskis and others who would have an access to the places 
where the decisions are made because of their cultural acceptance by the Ameri- 
can elite circles. 


Resentment of “Balkanization” 


Between 1918-1938, or so, the misunderstanding of what is Central-Euro- 
pean nationalism expressed not only the traditional factors of ignorance which 
we have already discussed but also a new element growing out of the general 
disgust of the American public with the League of Nations as well as the rather 
complicated new political setup between the Baltic and the Balkans. On the 
academic level, the average teacher tended to be confused between such odd 
concepts as “Slavs,” ‘‘Slavish,” ‘Slovenes,’ ‘‘Slovaks,” “Sorbs” or ‘‘Czecho- 
slovakia.” The growing antidemocratic tendencies in several of these states 
only confirmed the average man’s impressions that Paul Scott Mowrer was 
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right when discoursing on the region in terms of his Balkanized Europe (New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1921). His popularity was based on such conclusions as: 
“This entire region has now been “Balkanized!,” that is, broken up into a 
number of nominally ‘national’ states, which are small, weak, jealous, afraid, 
economically dependent, a prey to intrigue, and pregnant with trouble of many 
descriptions, not to say wars (3).... Each of these small states is morbidly 
self-important, disillusioned with regard to the great powers, afraid of its 
neighbors, preoccupied with propaganda and the raising of armies, shaken by 
social disturbances... .The result is interrupted communications, hermetically 
sealed frontiers and almost complete isolation (4)... .” 

The Nazi persecution of the Jews during the second decade World War I 
focused the American public’s attention on the Jewish problem; but it was only 
after Hitler's conquests that the American public, shocked, suddenly acquired 
the new interest in that unfortunate region and in Hitler’s time schedule. But 
with the outbreak of World War II, the general interest became submerged in 
the war efforts of the American people; without going into details, and without 
dealing with the concrete contributions made by the Americans of Central- 
Eastern European background, as well as by the nationalities in Central-Eastern 
Europe, to the cause of the Allies, then came Yalta and Potsdam and the repeti- 
tion of the series of events which had followed World War I: _ the intense de- 
sire for peace “‘at any price,’ and the loss of victory by default. It was only 
in 1948 that the death of John Masaryk produced another shock which even- 
tually led to the containment policy of the United States. 


In spite of the official pronouncements of the State Department and 
American officials, favoring the “independence” of the captive nations, and in 
spite of the systematic efforts to recreate the atmosphere which would allow 
the potential Masaryks and Paderewskis to bring some order out of the confu- 
sion of the American policymakers, not much has been achieved, as shown, for 
instance, in official inability to act more constructively during the Hungarian 
revolution or when bowing to the demands of the satellite regimes to stop send- 
ing the “balloon” propaganda from Munich, or the hopes for the Summit 
meeting in 1960. Maybe the political influences are too integrated with the 
domestic and international situations to offer any clear-cut understanding of 
the relation of the nationalism of Central-Eastern Europe to the cause of Ameti- 
can welfare. In that respect, again, the academic minds have not helped much, 
especially along two lines of reasoning. Although, basically, the American 
mentality abhors the concepts of geopolitics, the basic fact remains that the 


United States went into the two World Wars in order to prevent the domination 
of the Eurasian continent by an alien hostile power. In other words, Ameri- 
ca’s safety lies in the restoration and survival of the independence of small na- 
tions in what has been ironically called “the shatter zone of Europe’ (by Hart- 
shorne) .® 
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Misconceptions of Nationalism 


Furthermore, most of the analysts of the phenomenon of nationalism in 
America are not doing the cause of the Central-Eastern European peoples much 
service by constantly harping on the classic division of the concept of national- 
ism between “‘old” and “new” nationalism. We learn, for instance, from one 
of the most famed authorities of this field that “nationalism—the paramount 
devotion of human beings to fairly large nationalities and the conscious found- 
ing of a political ‘nation’ on linguistic and cultural nationality—was not widely 
preached or seriously acted upon until the eighteenth century.” 

We would like to disagree with the thesis of this distinguished scholar. 
It is true that modern nationalism developed slowly and reached its culmination 
in full sense only with the 18th century and the French Revolution. But 
modern concepts of nationalism and nation can be actually traced to certain in- 
stitutions and ideas from the very origins of what we call ‘‘civilizaiton.’’ More 
specifically, “sentiments akin to nationalism are possibly as old and as preva- 
lent as man and society.”® Ethnocentrism appears to be one phenomenon 
characterizing not only tribes but also modern nationalities. Later, as in the 
fifth century, the citizens of Athens and Sparta were devoted to their city- 
state. The members of ancient Israel or the men of the Middle Ages had a 
common faith in a creed or in a religious leader, while others had their loyalty 
to their emperor, feudal class, monarchy, and race. How could we, for in- 
stance, explain and understand such phenomena as the Hussite Wars of Bo- 
hemia, which was the expression of a mass movement, showing reaction to the 
dangers from outside and which aroused deep national emotions as shown in 
the interest in the use of the Czechoslovakian language, Czechoslovakian songs, 
or the resentment against the intruding Germanization process? It is true that 
these loyalties can be distinguished from modern nationalism by the object of 
the loyalty. But the modern means of communications have simply extended 
the object of loyalty to a mass phenomenon, their own nation. Since this is 
a mass phenomenon, this transfer of loyalty to the mass concept has to be con- 
ceived as an object meaning a different thing, varying with time, place and the 
individual; usually it means today (1) a definite state; (2) a definite territory; 
and (3) a group of people distinguished from other nations by their common 
culture (language, literature, history, and a common hope to live together). 
A survey of the rise of modern nationalism shows that the rise of the national- 
istic spirit was slow, and it began without particular planning or design; “it 
was not a continuous but an intermittent and sporadic process; and it still goes 
on.’® Furthermore, the forces shaping the nation cannot be always precisely 
isolated and evaluated, since the process was halting and more frequently than 
not met with rebuffs and retreats. Furthermore, the rise of nationalism has 
not always been a democratic process, since the role of the monarchies in build- 
ing it up had no democratic goals in view. But, in all fairness, the monarchial 
and dynastic institutions utilized for this upbuilding have eventually become the 
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national agencies and institutions; sometimes, at the same time, national po- 
litical institutions started to grow in opposition to the royal power. At any rate, 
the processes, often antagonistic in their aims, have resulted in creating the 
bases for modern nationalism. And interestingly enough, the potential signi- 
ficance of the emergence of national languages for national consciousness and 
unity was mostly not apparent to contemporaries, as in the case of the arguments 
of Hus in regard to the Czechoslovakian and German languages at Charles 
University. The language practices, in turn, might not have indicated a high 
degree of national feeling (just as today the language differences are not the 
only key to modern nationalism) ; but of importance is that they were the home- 
grown product rooted in the everyday experiences of the common people, and 
only later did the intellectuals utilize this product to promote further the na- 
tional consciousness. A similar story could be told in regard to the emergence 
of national religions and churches; in some countries, national sentiment helped 
the rise of national churches, and favored the nationalization of religion; in 
turn, these national churches helped to strengthen national consciousness (as 
in the case of Poland). 


It is hard to ascertain, of course, what the common people did think in 
the early days since they were universally illiterate and there were no public 
opinion polls. But considerable light is thrown on their thinking when we 
note a universal tendency against the resentment of aliens among primitive 
peoples and then throughout history, coupled with love of the state and native 
country. Is not the same principle involved in Petrach’s sonnets (1304- 
1374): 

Is not this my own nest 

Where I was nourished and was given life? 
Is not this the dear land in which we trust, 
Mother loving and kind 

Who shelters parents, brothers, sister, wife? 


or in Comenius’ Testament: 
‘ Thee, my Bohemian and Moravian nation, my precious father- 
land, I cannot forget in this my last farewell, yet turning to thee in 
the first place I bequeath the treasures entrusted to me by God. 


And are not the chronicles, annals, and histories written in Central-Eastern-Bal- 
kan Europe before modern times but with the expression, in one sense, of na- 
tional histories? And, if anything, they were used by the later historians to 
create or recreate a common past of each nation. 


The Character of Central-Eastern Nationalism 


What then is nationalism in Central-Eastern Europe—and of the minotri- 
ties there? In Central-Eastern Europe the concept of nationality is frequently 
defined in ethnic and cultural terms—one’s adherence to a people characterized 
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by common ancestry or language or religion or culture.!° Sometimes even the 
terms “‘nation’’ and ‘“‘nationality’’ have different meanings. For instance, in 
Hungary, there was the Magyar “nation,” and also the “others’—the second- 
rank ‘‘nationalities.”” 

The literature covering this field has been truly enormous and growing 
all the time. And, at the same time, there has been a lot of controversy not 
only over the definitions of nationalism but also of what constitutes minorities. 
For the purposes of our discussion, let us start with President Wilson’s 14 
points :11 


An evident principle runs through the whole programme I have out- 
lined. It is the principle of justice to all people and nationalities, 
and their right to live on equal terms of liberty and safety with one 
another, whether they be strong or weak. Unless this principle be 
made its foundation no part of the structure of international justice 
can stand. 


But when Wilson flung the slogan of self-determination into the world’s arena, 
he was using a statement capable of many interpretations. So far as the mean- 
ing of self-determination is concerned, it is clear enough. And when the Ver- 
sailles Conference met, it had a difficult time drafting the so-called Minorities 
Treaties, since “what is a minority?” After many disagreements, proposals 
and counterproposals, these Treaties (signed by Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, Greece, Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary, Turkey, Albania, Estonia, 
Finland—in respect of the Aland Islands—Latvia, Lithuania and Iraq), pro- 
tected the minorities of ‘‘race, language, nationality, and religion.” !* 
Historically, wherever the conception of nationality arises the conception 
of racial unity and solidarity arises with it and becomes a fundamental factor in 
the driving forces of nationalism. Thus Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism be- 
came important political forces from time to time, and Pan-Slavism is being used 
by the Kremlin clique to make Communism more palatable to the Czechs and 
Slovaks or Bulgarians. Yet, race, nationality and nation cannot always be identi- 
fied.18 The territories of the historical nations may have been at one time the 
home of nearly pure races. But in consequence of migration and conquest, 
their populations have become very heterogenous. However, in each of them, 
with the development of common customs and traditions, and especially in con- 
sequence of “racial” amalgamation, all elements of the population acquired, 
first, consciousness of a common group destiny, and thereafter, consciousness of 
common blood. But race both precedes and follows nationality, and yet there 
is never an instance where race and nationality are more than roughly identi- 
fiable. The interaction of racial qualities with national customs and traditions 
produces a joint product of cultural evolution in which it becomes impossible 
to distinguish that which may be due to specific racial traits from that which 
may be due to the milieu operating in human qualities diffused generally 
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among all mankind. All talk of race has to be eliminated from serious in- 
tellectual discussion, although it might be a potent weapon in the contemporary 
“Russification” imperialism of the Kremlin. 

Language, on the other hand, is a matter of prime importance. Speech is 
a fundamental element in creating consciousness of kind; the man in the street 
knows whether he can understand the speech of his neighbor, and has always 
had opprobrious epithets for those who can speak an alien tongue. The sound 
of the mother tongue creates a sense of near kinship. Confidence and sympathy 
are at once established. Language obviously also acts as a powerful barrier to 
the growth of national solidarity. It is notorious that the language spoken in 
a given area was often as not the language of a small minority. Still, lan- 
guage is as little as race the main criterion of nationality. It may be the ex- 
pression of a common spirit and of intellectual intercourse, and as such it may 
be used powerfully to the aid of nationalism. But the language unity is 
neither indispensable to the growth of nationality, nor sufficient to create it. 
Furthermore, it can be also learned and unlearned by a new generation, especial- 
ly when the resources of universal education are wielded by the compulsive 
power of the modern state. Thus it can be safely stated that the Russian- 
speaking groups in the captive states today are still nationalists, or that the Rus- 
sian-speaking slaves in the Russian slave camps are even more so nationalists 
because they have been forced to stop speaking their language. 

Unity of religion has sometimes been regarded as a factor in nationhood, 
and there are certain cases in which religion has proved itself a potent nation- 
making force. Men prefer to associate with those who share their religious 
beliefs or superstitions, and worship in the same manner; and though religion 
has played, and still plays a great part in creating nationalities in Central-East- 
ern Europe, it has no necessary connection with nationality. At the same time, 
we must remember that the efforts to erect national unity upon the sole basis 
of religious unity have usually tended toward failure. 

What then is nationalism? Obviously there is no infallible test of what 
constitutes a nation—unless we take as valid the conclusion that the most im- 
portant and indispensable factor in the nation moulding process is the composite 
picture of historical memories, memories of sufferings endured and victories 
won, reflections in songs and legends, in the venerated names of great person- 
alities symbolizing the character and ideals of the nation, in the national shrines 
where the national memories are immortalized.'4 


Glaringly enough, therefore, nationalism cannot be an artificial invention 
and cannot be inculcated overnight by any Nazi or Communist-dominated re- 
gime. In this respect, our concept of contemporary nationalism behind the 
Iron Curtain comes nearest to that provided by Herder and by his exponents 
headed by Masaryk. Herder stressed the importance of the national language, 
and showed his preference for popular poetry and folklore; he emphasized the 
advantage of village communities over an industrial society, and praised pri- 
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mitive folk songs, natural, genuine poetry, folk culture (myths, ballads, pro- 
verbs, dances, customs), art, religion, the legal system, political and economic 
organizations as true manifestations of the national individualism as a ‘‘Volks- 
geist” —"“people’s spirit."45 And according to Herder, the individual could 
attain his highest self-development only in the life of the group as a whole.'6 

Yet, it would be a mistake to fall under the spell of Herder’s theories, and 
especially since he wrote during the period (1744-1803) when the mass media 
of modern communications were not yet invented. Of importance is also that 
the Communist regimes have learned the value of twisting the ‘popular aul- 
ture’ for their own purposes.17 By identifying Pan-Slavism and Pan-Russian 
policies, the Soviet masters have tried to blunt the edge of the antagonism of 
the satellite peoples by pointing out persistently that the Russians, the Slavs, 
are and have been the greatest people on earth. Everything done in the past by 
Russia in regard to the satellite history had been done to Russia’s glory and the 
“helping” out of the satellites. Furthermore, the process of unifying the tra- 
ditional symbols with the local symbols, along with the “glorious past,” the 
satellite people are constantly reminded of the old symbols of the Russian na- 
tion: writers, poets, actors, party notables, statesmen, scientists, always play- 
ing the leading role in world history and in the local history by derivation. 
Or, local folk dances are encouraged—but only by recasting them into the 
“proletarian” framework. Conversely, the “antiproletarian” symbols—such as 
Masaryk, Benes—are degraded, or other figures, such as Mickiewicz, are re- 
interpreted within the Marxist ideological twist. Or, even the religious figures, 
such as Sts. Cyril and Methodius, turned out to be proletarian precursors, whose 
work “played a beneficient, preserving and stimulating role of the fascist rule 
in Bulgaria, keeping alive the flame of democratic culture ties with the Slav 
peoples and with the great Soviet Union.’'* History, naturally, is being re- 
written under the orders of the Kremlin to induce moral subservience of the 
captive leaders and masses to the pro-Communist regimes by reminding them 
perpetually how they must be grateful to the Russians for their liberation, and, 
above all, appreciate everything Russian and Communist. 


Hopes for Survival 


What are, then, the hopes of the survival of the pro-Communist type of na- 
tionalism in Central-Eastern Europe? Let us return, first, to the point raised 
at the beginning of this paper. Every effort must be made, by the anti-Com- 
munist regimes and by the spokesmen of these captive peoples abroad to keep 
alive the historical memories of these people, those not tainted by the “‘myths’’ 
and the lies injected into this phenomena since the occupation of these countries. 
Secondly, if history teaches us anything, the concept of nationalism in these 
countries should be given up, once and for all, as a novel or a “new’’ concept. 
The deeper the roots can be shown, the stronger will this nationalism per- 
sist. The more clearly it can be shown that this nationalism is but a persistent 
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and a steady underlying theme of the demand of these nations for freedom, 
rather than an artificial intellectual and recent invention, the more lasting and 
attractive such a nationalistic appeal will be. This, in turn, is related to the sup- 
port which these movements need to continue securing from the descendants of 
the immigrants from these countries and from their friends. Above all, it 
is necessary to develop and support the intellectuals able not only to keep alive 
the spirit of pride among the descendants of the immigrants from these coun- 
tries in the United States, but also to encourage the integration of the de- 
scendants of these immigrants with the higher cultural (and possibly political) 
levels of the American society. 

Above all, however, it cannot be stressed enough to the American public, as 
well as to the nationalistic remnants in the captive countries and elsewhere, that 
the nationalistic cause of the satellite peoples is actually the cause of the Ameri- 
can people and thus of the whole “Free World.” That as long as the so-called 
“Shatter Zone’ of Europe will retain the nationalistic spirit of the pre-Com- 
munist days, it will always be a source of persistent troubles to the contemporary 
conquerors, and will never become the springboard of the plans for aggressive 
conquest of the rest of Eurasia—and thus of the world. Whether on the ideo- 
logical or on the geopolitical grounds, the American foreign policy actually 
finds its offshoot and branch in the aims of the “old” nationalism of the peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain, it will surely and inevitably have to be made into 
a Venetian blind, and eventually burned up as an artificial, imperialistic and 
antihistorical temporary experiment in the mythological ramifications of Marx- 
ism. 
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RECENT STRAINS AND STRESSES 


IN THE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
ALFRED D. LOW 


Of all the East European satellites of the U.S.S.R., the German Democratic 
Republic (Deutsche Demokratische Republik, DDR), which emerged from 
the Russian-occupied East German zone in 1949, is on account of her indus- 
trial development, the size and skill of her population, and the potentialities 
for the expansion of her system into West Germany, perhaps the most important. 
The fourth largest industrial power in Europe, it embraces a third of the 
former German territory, including the eastern sector of Berlin, and a popula- 
tion of more than 17 million. Totalitarian like the Nazi regime which pre- 
ceded it, it is radically different from it in important respects. Not indigenous, 
but the result of war and defeat and Russian occupation, it has revamped the 
traditional German class structure and, excepting the Nazi interlude, changed 
the German way of life. Though lagging behind the West German economic 
development, the DDR has succeeded, whatever the methods she employed and 
the sacrifices she imposed on her people, in making impressive gains in raising 
the industrial and, to a lesser degree, also agricultural production; she is still 
not fulfilling satisfactorily the people’s basic economic needs. Yet while ad- 
vancing economically, she has denied her people freedom, democratic govern- 
ment, and justice under the law. The June revolt of 1953, the first revolution 
in the communist orbit since the establishment of the satellite empire following 
the Second World War, shook the DDR to her very foundations, and was 
crushed only with the help of Russian tanks. It disclosed dramatically the 
existing abyss between the Pankow regime and the East German populace. 


“Socialist Democracy” and the Multiparty System 


The DDR claims to represent a socialist democracy, not a mere formal 
“bourgeois” democracy. A socialist democracy, Khrushchev explained to the 
Ninth All-German Workers Conference in Leipzig on March 7, 1959, assured 
“genuine popular rule,” the “active participation of the people’! in administer- 
ing the state and running the economy. These extravagent claims have no 
basis in fact either in the U.S.S.R. or the DDR. But democracy is a hallowed 
word in East Germany and has few equals either in esteem or frequency. Not 
only does the word ‘democratic’ appear in the very name of the state, but also 
in that of four of the five political parties which “operate” in the East German 
zone—as the German Federal Republic refers to the DDR—namely the Chris- 
tian-Democratic Union, the Liberal-Democratic Party, the German Democratic 
Peasants, and the National-Democratic Party. The fifth party is the “leading” 
party, the SED (Socialist Unity Party), the product of the enforced fusion in 
1946 of the East German Communists and Social Democrats from which, how- 
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ever, most of the latter have been purged. Different thus in form at least, 
though not in substance, from her admired and generally slavishly followed 
model, the U.S.S.R., the DDR claims a multiparty political system. The Ger- 
man Democratic Peasants and the National-Democratic Party—the latter had 
the avowed purpose of appealing to the “‘little Nazis”*—-were actually created 
by SED bureaucrats to give the East Zone a more convincing appearance of 
having a democratic political structure with all the paraphernalia of Western 
parliamentarianism, in the hope that this would greatly appeal to West Ger- 
many. A one-party system, it was suspected, would be too reminiscent of the 
thoroughly discredited Nazi-state. 


The SED—the ‘‘Leading’’ Force 


Yet all these parties have long been cowed into submission; they have no 
independent press and propaganda apparatus, and are controlled and dominated 
by the SED in numerous ways, especially the so-called ‘“‘block” system. Under 
it, decisions of the existing “‘coalition’’ government must be reached jointly by 
compromise with all parties, which are supposed to display “voluntary self- 
restraint.” The parties, and also social, occupational, religious, cultural, and 
other permitted groups, serve actually as mere transmission belts of the com- 
mands and orders of the ruling SED to various segments of the population: it 
is their task to make hard governmental decisions more palatable to them and 
to keep these different groups in line. 


Like her sister republics in the Soviet orbit, the DDR is said to rest on an 
alliance of the working class and the class of working peasants, who were jointly 
the bearer of state power. Of the two classes, it is the workers, however, who 
are declared the strongest and ‘‘most progressive” class of the popiation and 
who are supposed to play the “leading’’s role in the state. The wo-king class, 
it is alleged, realizes this power through its party, the SED. 


The East German regime claims that it is popularly supporttd and that 
it enjoys especially the support of the workers. Yet in the general soul-search- 
ing which took place after the Berlin riots of June 1953, the SED revealed in its 
official Declaration of June 22, 1953, that a substantial portion of the working 
class had played a major part in the revolt, had allowed itself to be “fooled” 
by their ‘‘sworn enemies,” and still did “not yet realize’’ its true interests.* For 
a brief moment, the ‘Workers’ State,” stripped of workers’ support, had to con- 
cede that it rested upon a foundation of lies. 

The SED, according to its statute, which is a mere replica of the statute of 
the C.P.S.U., is the “leading force of all organizations of the working class,” 
the nucleus of all social and political organizations; it dominates all of them. 
Due to changing policies, at one time open membership, and purges affecting 
even the most high-placed officials, the SED has fluctuated in size, but still 
comprises about ro per cent of the total adult population. As in the C.P.S.U., 
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the percentage of actual “‘toilers’’ in the Party has steadily declined;5 func- 
tionaries make up now the majority of the SED. 

Important instruments to assist the SED in the “construction of socialism” 
and to provide for the “cooperation of all democratic forces” are the Block of 
Democratic Parties and Organizations and the National Front. The Block is 
formed by all political parties and auxiliary ‘‘mass-organizations,” such as the 
Free German Trade Unions, the Free German Youth, and the Democratic 
League of Women. A political party or social, cultural, or any other organiza- 
tion may thus operate only if and when it approves of the end goal of socialism, 
as defined by the ruling group, and if it promises to enlist some stratum of so- 
ciety in its construction. Questioning the desirability of either the goal or the 
methods, which are determined by the “leading” SED, is, as is frankly ad- 
mitted, not permissible. Yet “co-operating,” meaning supporting SED ob- 
jectives and mobilizing some segment of the population in their behalf, is de- 
finitely wanted. In 1956 Walter Ulbricht, Secretary-General of the SED, em- 
phasized in a report to the Central Committee of the Party that the National 
Front could only fulfill its purpose if the representatives of ‘‘all parties’ co- 
operated on a “basis of equality” and “free exchange of opinions’ ;® hardly a 
useful admonition, since the very constitution of State and Party, aside of prac- 
tical political arrangements, reveal “‘equality’’ as a mere pretense and the de- 
mand therefore as hypocritical. Free exchange of views is only permitted if 
they are virtually indistinguishable from those held by the SED. 


Bureaucracy—The Whipping Boy 


The Resolution adopted at the 25th meeting of the Central Committee of 
the Party on October 27, 1955, and pointing the road to the “strengthening” 
of the ‘“Workers-and-Peasants’ State,” is most illuminating in this respect. It 
made clear what, in the opinion of the Party, where the main political weak- 
nesses of the DDR and how they could be overcome. It was held imperative 
to establish a “close link’’ between the state organs, especially the people’s 
representatives, and the working population. Representatives must intensify 
their work among the voters and fulfill their obligation of rendering account 
to them—making it obvious that such practices had not been followed. The 
various strata of the population ought to be drawn in greater measure into 
political collaboration, and their suggestions and complaints must be paid more 
careful attention. “Bureaucratic inflations and excesses” as well as a ‘formal 
and soulless administration’’ must be overcome. Overcentralization must be 
avoided, superfluous agencies abolished, and the state apparatus must be simpli- 
fied.7 Bureaucracy is at times even more vigorously denounced in 1960! The 
impression is always created, and carefully nurtured, that the SED is determined 
to combat bureaucracy. The ruling Party is in need of a whipping boy to whom 
mistakes, excesses, and shortcomings can be attributed. Since, obviously, 
American ‘imperialism’, the NATO, and the Adenauer government cannot 
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serve as valid and plausible explanations for shortages of consumer goods and 
in housing, the East German bureaucracy, actually a handmaiden of the Party 
and inseparable from the ‘““Workers-and Peasants-State,” serves the useful func- 
tion of a lightning rod to divert public wrath and frustration. 

The long list of admitted political shortcomings can be taken as a measure 
of the extent and depth of the grievances of the East German population. Its 
real dissatisfaction is, of course, limited in this and similar ‘‘self-criticisms,”’ since 
the ruling clique must necessarily be wary of holding a true undistorting mirror 
before its own people. To admit a measure of criticism and to volunteer self- 
criticism is like providing a safety-valve; to remove all shackles from criticism 
might set a ‘whirlwind in motion which would blow the roof off the top of the 
political structure. 


Election” and “Coalition” 


In the general election in the DDR, the voters are asked to approve or dis- 
approve a slate of candidates which represents all political parties and also in- 
cludes candidates suggested by trade unions, youth organizations, and other 
bodies—all of which are, admittedly, dominated by a hard core of SED mem- 
bers. In the few weeks preceding the “election,” candidates are selected at 
meetings in factories, offices, and residential quarters, where they meet electors; 
the joint list of candidates is finally drawn up by the National Front. Prior 
to the elections of October 1950, under a carefully prearranged agreement, 70 
per cent of the seats of the Volkskammer were assigned to the SED, consolidat- 
ing thus its predominance. In the electoral proclamation issued on September 
17, 1954, the National Front pointed out that the decision to run a coalition 
slate of candidates had been taken by the various parties and organizations in 
view of the fact that the ‘‘deadly danger of war’’ facing Germany could only be 
met by the “cooperation of all patriotic Germans.”$ The alleged threat from 
abroad was, and still is, to justify the presentation of a single slate “represent- 
ing” all political “parties,” and, beyond it, the continuance of totalitarian con- 
trol in all its aspects. East German communists apparently consider the ‘‘coali- 
tion” a meaningless concession to other political groups in view of their sham 
independence and their own unlimited control of the state. 


“Self-Criticism”’ 


How satisfied is the East German population with its ‘“‘democracy” and 
how impressed with its mere trimmings? Again, it can be easily measured by 
the dissatisfaction of even the communists with their own “‘parliament.” At the 
Third Party Conference of the SED held in Berlin in the last week of March 
1956, Prime Minister Otto Grotewohl had to admit that the working style of 
these bodies was “‘too formal, too cut-and-dried.”® This was “naturally” due to 
the fact that most of the subjects being discussed have been “‘clarified and de- 
cided upon at previous talks.” The result, however, was an “‘anaemic’’ sort of 
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proceeding which does not “satisfy our citizens.” They simply did not feel 
that they were being addressed, and therefore ‘‘are not moved.” “Lively par- 
liamentary work” was necessary, if ‘‘our democracy” was to be broadened and 
deepened. Likewise, Dr. Johannes Dieckmann, Speaker of the People’s Cham- 
ber and Deputy Chairman of the Liberal Democratic Party, referred to the ‘‘pre- 
sent lack of public interest’? in the work of the Chamber, the sessions of which 
were “often definitely boring.” He pointed, unwittingly, to one of the very 
causes of the lacking interest when he appealed to the executive organs “‘to re- 
strict themselves more closely” to their actual executive duties, instead of “‘en- 
croaching’’!° on the legislative sphere! 


These criticisms, obviously, were not advanced to suggest giving the “leg- 
islature’’ real power, instituting a constitutionally effective separation of powers, 
introducing genuine political parties and enabling the voter to make a meaning- 
ful choice between different basic policies; nor were they intended to make the 
“lawmakers” truly responsive by giving the electorate real control over the leg- 
islative and executive branches, in short, to establish true popular sovereignty. 
Grotewohl’s “‘self-criticism” is pure deception. All he and the SED are in- 
terested in is making parliamentary work more “lively” and less “boring,” not 
making it more democratic and honest. They are intent on “moving” people, 
creating the false impression of an actual clash between different political philo- 
sophies, where only a deadening conformity is permitted to exist. 


The Language of Democracy 


A majority of the East German population apparently is not deceived by 
the sham discussions in their “‘legislative’’ bodies, and appeals to political “‘parti- 
cipation” are unavailing in a dictatorial climate where free speech and truly 
democratic decisions are not encouraged, but stifled. It is in very small party 
groups that major political and economic goals are determined and decisions 
reached. The East-German power-holders, bent on perpetuation of their re- 
gime, are, of course, unwilling to provide genuine political choice and are not 
thinking of making possible their own replacement. It is they, and they alone, 
who have decided that East Germans are to work toward the goal of commu- 
nism, they who devise the Five- and Seven-Year Plans, and they who prescribe 
the road and the tempo and determine what sacrifices are to be demanded of 
the people and what rewards are to be given to carefully selected groups for 
special achievements. In spite of all lip-service to the importance of democracy 
and the “masses,” the ruling group is unwilling to submit itself to their judg- 
ment, though it woos them and sets in motion a gigantic apparatus, embracing 
propaganda and agitation, culture, education, and entertainment, in order to 
“brain-wash” the people and to enlist its support. The masses are permitted 
to follow, never to lead and originate; they must be constantly manipulated. 
They are actually despised by the totalitarian rulers who arrogate themselves 
the right to rule, to crush ruthlessly all opposition; they hold the monopoly of 
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power, since they alone have “‘science,”” Marxism-Leninism, the monopoly on 
wisdom. The political system of the DDR, similar to that of the other East 
European communist regimes, is based on an elaborate scheme, compounded of 
coercion, flattery, and deception of the masses, a subterfuge designed to conso- 
lidate a totalitarian government with the aid of the symbols and the language 
of democracy. 


The Constitution—Theory and Practice 


The glaring contradictions between the noble and high-sounding profes- 
sions of democratic theory and an ignoble totalitarian practice form the founda- 
tion upon which the East German regime rests. The constitution of the DDR, 
in many parts patterned after the “bourgeois’’ Weimar constitution— probably 
to arouse the false hope that the democracy of the Weimar period would be re- 
constituted—could hardly sound more democratic and noble or be mor> focused 
on human values.1!_ The very Preamble discloses already the concern of the 
framers with “human liberty and rights,” “principles of social justice,” and the 
very first articles stress the importance of “‘peace and progress of democracy,” 
another the “dignity of man.” Yet the words applied by Grotewohl to the 
German Federal Republic, ‘“White is called black, and black white,’’!? are only 
too true in regard to the DDR, and the ultra-democratic language of her con- 
stitution and of the very life in her state is only designed to confuse. The con- 
stitutional assurances relating to freedom of the press and the citizens’ freedom 
to express their opinions, the right to assembly and to form associations, the 
right to emigrate (!) and to strike (!), are totally meaningless. Economic 
rights, such as the right to annual leave with pay, the right to being provided 
for in illness and old age, the right to social insurance in general, have been 
taken more seriously. 

The promise of the state, however, to “support farmers (!), traders, and 
craftsmen” to develop their ‘‘private initiative’ (!) has not been kept, but has 
been broken. Teaching is not ‘free’; East Germany also boasts of having de- 
mocratized the schools and opened their doors to all, yet it deliberately discrim- 
inates against the sons and daughters not only of the former ruling classes, but 
also the middle class, violating its own constitutional pledge that “every citizen” 
has an equal right to an education.” The right of the parents to direct the edu- 
cation of their children is constitutionally assured, though significantly quali- 
fied by the words that education must be in a ‘democratic spirit’’; this enables 
state authorities to charge that parents are “reactionary” and “undemocratic” 
and to curtail parental authority. The school must educate the youth, the con- 
stitution asserts, in a manner to make him an “independently thinking” per- 
son—a promise which the totalitarian state cannot afford to fulfill. Freedom 
of faith” is likewise guaranteed in the basic law, yet communism, which has all 
the attributes of a religion, and of a fanatically intolerant one, is engaged in a 
continuous struggle with the church and an unceasing battle with religion. 
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Law and Legality 


The constitution provided for federalism, yet the Chamber of States was 
abolished in 1952 and the five Lander were virtually eliminated, being replaced 
by fourteen districts. Though “secret elections’ had been solemnly promised, 
elections have never been secret; the state must prevent the voice of the opposi- 
tion from being heard, even if it is only a whisper, taking the form of invalid 
votes. People’s judges, as provided in the constitution, men and women with- 
out formal legal training, have increasingly supplanted professionally trained 
judges. The first International Congress of Jurists, after examination of do- 
cuments and hearing witnesses, has charged the DDR with torturing prisoners, 
abolishing the independence of courts, and denying the accused the right to de- 
fense.13_ Attorney General Malsheimer emphasized on May 25, 1956, that judi- 
cial authorities must adhere ‘‘absolutely”’ to the principle that every man must 
be presumed innocent until his guilt was proved. No arrests were to be made 
“simply on suspicion,” but only with a warrant and when there was serious evi- 
dence of guilt.'4 The continuing appeals to observe ‘‘democratic legality” are 
rather revealing. Herbert Warnke, Chairman of the Trade Union Federation, 
quoted on August 22, 1956, examples from factories in the DDR where breach- 
es of labor law on wage questions and breaches of the regulations on holidays 
with pay and ‘‘other abuses’’!® had occurred. The evidence is overwhelming: 
The DDR does not observe her own law! 


Trade Unions in the ‘Workers’ State’ 


The constitution also assigns a prominent place to the Trade Unions, which, 
like other ‘‘mass organizations’’ and, as a matter of fact, all organizations of 
whatever type, are closely tied to the SED. In a speech in Berlin in February 
1955, Prime Minister Grotewohl voiced the view that it was the ‘‘main task” 
of a state which was controlled by the workers to enlist the “help” of the Trade 
Unions, and of the latter to give this help. The Trade Unions, it is asserted, 
could not act “the same way” under a “Workers-and-Peasants-Government’’ 
as under a capitalist one. Workers striking in a factory which “belongs to 
them’ would thereby reduce their production and cut their own standard of 
living.1® Actually, a major task of the Trade Unions lies in mobilizing the 
mass applause of the workers for policies in the determination of which they 
had no part, in making them “collaborate” where no genuine collaboration on 
the basis of equality is possible or desired. The relation of the Party to the 
Trade Unions, to any organization in the state, is pictured as a patriarchal one, 
the Party always holding the key to every truth, having the correct answer to 
every question. The authority of the Party in the communist-controlled to- 
talitarian state therefore can never be questioned. 

After the uprising in East Germany in 1953 more glimpses of the truth 
also regarding the nature of the Trade Unions could be caught than at any other 
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period. Warnke, Chairman of the Central Board of the Free German Trade 
Union Federation, in an address delivered in August 1953, had to admit that 
many members regarded the Trade Unions ‘‘as mere dependencies of the state’’!7 
and that the state bureaucracy itself worked toward making them submissive. 
He conceded that the Trade Union representatives played no role in the eco- 
nomic planning and demanded that in the future no measure affecting wages 
and conditions of work should be carried out without their ‘prior approval.” 
Also, while the Factory Trade Union Committees must cooperate with the 
factory management, the cooperation must not be allowed to take on the char- 
acter of management issuing orders and the trade union committee ‘‘acting like a 
yes-man.”” Management, it was conceded, tried “in practice’ to limit the ‘‘co- 
determination” of the Trade Unions. Three years later, in disclosing cases 
where labor law had been violated, he still criticized Trade Union officials who 
had “‘done little or nothing” and ‘‘mostly taken the side of management.” 


Collectivization—a ‘Voluntary’ Movement 


Within the short span of the first few months of 1960 the SED, by re- 
sort to incessant harassment and even outright force, has virtually completed 
the collectivization of all farm land!!®* In 1946 private landed property of 
more than a hundred hectars (247 acres) had been broken up and distributed 
without compensation. There were then in the Eastern Zone 608,000 private 
farms consisting of more than one hectar (2.47 acres) of land. After the 
land reform had been carried out, the constitution of the DDR of October 7, 
1949, had guaranteed the farmers the right to their private property (Art. 24, 
par. 4). Yet the first great dispossession of the farmers came in the years 
1952-53, though the wave receded after the June revolt of 1953. The second, 
and last, wave to destroy the free farmers began early in 1960 and has resulted 
in their virtual elimination; this has been accomplished with a startling and 
ruthless rapidity, comparable to the “big leap” of Red China for which the 
East German communists for some time during 1959-60 displayed surprising in- 
terest. 

At the eighth session of the Central Committee of the SED, held in Berlin 
between March 30 and April 2, 1960, Bruno Leuscher, a member of the Po- 
litburo, pointed not only to the ideological and economic motivation behind col- 
lectivization, but also to its political objectives, namely the desire to “exercise 
stricter planning and direction.""!® One purpose of the speed-up in collectivi- 
zation was to establish ‘prior to the Summit,” as Ulbricht disclosed,*° the fast 
accompli of a “‘socialist’’ agriculture and to convince East and West Germans 
as well as the Summit powers that East Germany's social and economic structure 
was definitely and irrevocably “‘socialist’’ and that any future unification would 
have to be based upon the recognition of this fact.?1 

The recent collectivization has not been based on any new law or decree. 
The DDR claims that it was a huge voluntary movement of the peasants.?? Ac- 
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tually, unprecedented pressure was brought by the State, the SED, and virtually 
all East German organizations upon the peasants, and a reign of terror was in- 
stituted in the countryside. The pressures brought against the peasants ranged 
from economic incentives and discrimination respectively, to individual “per- 
suasion” and, beyond it, to outright physical intimidation and force. Law and 
courts were enlisted to speed the “socialist transformation of agriculture.’ 

The collectivization began with the occupation of villages by groups of 
trained Party agitators, usually about 50 people, who were turned loose? to 
“persuade” the peasants of the advantages of joining the collective. Many 
farmers fled into the fields or bolted their doors to avoid the visits of the agi- 
tators who were often accompanied by police officers; some of the agitators 
camped in the peasants’ houses. A deafening propaganda and unceasing agi- 
tation were put in the service of breaking the resistance of the farmers. Many 
peasants, accused of having made in years past allegedly anti-communist re- 
marks, were arrested, and only released after a written promise that they would 
join the collective. By entering a collective, they were told, they could irrefu- 
tably demonstrate their opposition to Adenauer and their devotion to peace, and 
repudiate the charge that they were enemies of the state. Thus the results of 
the drive surprised and exceeded even the expectations of its authors. 

The enforced collectivization already has seriously affected agricultural 
productivity and has brought about acute shortages in many items, and this fif- 
teen years after the war's end in an area known for its agricultural surplusses. 
The official SED organ, Neues Deutschland, while recently commenting that 
the “queuing up of shoppers in East Berlin and other large cities’’ was not neces- 
sary, demanded, however, at the same time that the “political significance’’ of 
supply questions be ‘‘made clear’ on all levels of Party and Government 
leadership. 


Intellectual Freedom and the Party Line 


The DDR has not yet solved her “supply” problems. Nor has she ful- 
filled her solemn pledge to establish genuine freedom. The totalitarian state 
cannot permit the free intellect to corrode the foundation upon which it rests; 
it must shackle intellect and intellectuals. Two leading economic theoreticians 
of the SED, Professor Fritz Behrens and Dr. Arne Benary, recently confessed 
publicly being “guilty” of revisionist deviations from the Party line.2® In the 
course of the liberalization currents of 1956 they had developed the theory of 
the ‘‘spontaneity of the masses’’ and of the ‘withering away” of the state, theo- 
ries which ran counter to the official tendency to intensified central direction 
and planning and the Party’s interest in perpetuating totalitarian control. The 
absence of true freedom of thought was also highlighted when in the Spring of 
1960 new accusations were levelled against the Leipzig University Professor 
Ernst Bloch on the occasion of the publication of the third volume of his work 
Das Prinzip der Hoffnung.*” He was accused of having ignored the criticism 
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levelled in 1957 against the first two volumes of this work—when its “‘perni- 
cious influence” had been scored—and for treading roads ‘far away from the 
highway leading toward socialism.” That many an East German writer is un- 
easy, feeling that he has lost his soul to the highest, as a matter of fact, to the 
only bidder, the State, is becoming increasingly clear. The recognized autho- 
ress Anna Seghers, while pointing out that ‘‘our state”” gave writers “great pos- 
sibilities today,” had to admit the lack of a convincing and exciting narrative 
in the new East German literature. She pointed, unwittingly, to one of the 
real causes of this phenomenon when she compared the contemporary writer 
who chooses a theme that does ‘‘not really appeal to him’’ to a young girl who 
marries an old man for his money.?8 

An East German journalist writing in the Berliner weekly Sonntag warned 
against the “mistakes” of assuming that a pesron who was “critical, sceptical,” 
and dissatisfied ‘must also be against socialism’’; socialism did not mean “‘agree- 
ment at any price.” No wonder that the writer thought Leipzig, once a “‘spark- 
ling” city, had now “no cultural atmosphere of its own,” in spite of lectures, 
schooling, and fairs.2® No wonder also that one half of the nation’s teachers 
have fled the Eastern zone; they became restive under the regime's increasing 
indoctrination and intellectual conformity, and grew discontented, in spite of 
the government’s claims of having strengthened the instructor’s authority in 
school and raised his social and economic prestige. 


Flight from the East 


The continuing flight from the East into the German Federal Republic is 
the most striking commentary on the extensive claims of the DDR as to the im- 
provement of living conditions as well as to the existence of liberty and de- 
mocracy in her area. The Soviet zone’s self-portrait as a new Utopia for workers 
and farmers is thus torn apart. Far from having increased its population, the 
DDR has lost between 1946 and 1959 about 1,075,000 people, not including 
the loss of population in the Soviet sector of Berlin. The Statistical Yearbook 
for East Germany lists the populace of the DDR in December 1959 as 17,280, 
272 people, as compared with about 18,350,000 at the end of 1946. The popu- 
lation of the German Federal Republic, on the other hand, has gained in this 
period by about 7 miilion over three of which must be accounted as natural in- 
crease.89 Considering the problems and difficulties of transplantation, the ob- 
stacles placed in its way by the DDR, the material losses involved in the flight 
from the East and the serious personal risks to safety and life, this mass “voting 
by the feet” of about 31/, million people against the communist regime consti- 
tutes a serious indictment, and is therefore a constant irritation to it, and a con- 
tinuing challenge to the entire communist world. 


In the Garb of Patriotism 


The Pankow regime, due to its very origin and character as a dependency 
of the U.S.S.R., also continues to be most sensitive to charges of being a mere 
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satellite. Not only does it raise accusations against the German Federal Republic 
of being an alleged tool of the Western powers, but it also claims to be the 
true spokesman of German nationalism.*! Its intensive propaganda, aimed 
at Germans on both sides of the Iron Curtain, is designed to play continuously 
also upon German national emotions and patriotic considerations. Yet the 
cmnipresence of Russian troops, advisors, and ideas, of monuments with Rus- 
sian inscriptions in honor of the Red Army, erected in gratitude for Germany's 
“liberation,” and the endlessly expressed admiration for Russian “generosity” 
and military prowess and strength, for Russian leadership in the world of sci- 
ence, technology, literature, and sports, make it unlikely that such a subservient 
attitude is popular with the East German ‘‘masses’’ and that the national post- 
ure struck by the government has convinced its people. 


Internal Criticism After the Summit 


Internal criticism of the top leadership of the SED, and of Khruschev too, 
stepped up after the breakdown of the Summit Conference,3? reveals inner 
tensions in the Party, and reflects also considerable dissatisfaction among the 
populace. The hard core of the Party was disappointed that the failure at the 
Summit was not followed by a separate peace treaty of the U.S.S.R. with the 
DDR. At the same time non-communists have dared to become more outspoken, 
criticizing the SED for the continuing division of Germany. After a shake-up in 
June 1960 in the Dresden district, Grotewohl upbraided “‘wavering and dis- 
satisfied sections of the population” and charged that the West German So- 
cial Democrats were using them in the attempt to build up a ‘fifth column’’s3 
in Dresden. Though sparked by the failure of the SED to score on the Berlin 
issue, popular discontent is basically not rooted in foreign-policy issues. Loss 
of production in consequence of rapid total collectivization and major failures 
in industrial planning and production, especially in building and chemicals, 
have led to an abandonment of several projects of the Seven Year's Plan soon 
after its inception.34 


Conclusion 


Though the DDR has reshaped social and economic institutions, she has 
not yet succeeded in changing basic attitudes and the outlook of the majority of 
its people. The opposition of the SED to free elections in East Germany is 
based on recognition of the fact that under such circumstances it would face de- 
feat. The great changes which have taken place in the DDR have injured and 
embittered many individuals and numerous social strata, but, some of them hav- 
ing been beneficial and progressive, have brought unquestionable improvement 
to other groups. To the hostility of the members of the former ruling classes 
and the middle class, of the farmers forced off their land and into collectives, 
must be added the inability of the regime to win over professional groups— 
though these are materially well rewarded—and, most important, the majority 
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of the workers themselves. The workers’ opposition to the regime, which has 
manifested itself repeatedly, has little abated. The SED itself, under the sha- 
dow of dependence on the U.S.S.R., shows strains and stresses. The sympa- 
thies of the youth, the product of the new education, appear to be divided. As 
keen an observer as Bishop Dibelius holds the danger that future generations, 
with no knowledge of a free type of life, might believe in communism “‘very 
great.""85 Fear in West Germany that the Pankow regime, if given time, may 
succeed in convincing an ever increasing part of the East German populace of 
the blessings of communism—which would deepen the gulf in Germany and 
perpetuate her division— seems genuine and well-grounded. Though opposi- 
tion to the regime on the part of a majority of East Germans appears today be- 
yond doubt, the memory of decisive Russian assistance to the Pankow govern- 
ment in June 1953, and of the West's cautious inactivity at that crucial moment, 
is still very much alive east of the Iron Curtain. 
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PARTY, STATE AND PUBLIC OPINION 
IN THE U.S.S.R. 


OLIVER J. FREDERIKSEN 


The interplay of opinion between the citizens and the state has from the 
time when governments first began to exist been a fascinating subject of study. 
It has long been recognized that the relationship is far less simple than the first 
proponents of representative government believed it to be, (the Abbé Sieyés 
once said, “I flatter myself that I know all there is to know about govern- 
ment’), but reduced to its basic terms modern representative government is a 
system in which individual opinion becomes generalized as public opinion and 
as such is channelled through the political parties to the ruling organs of the 
state. The state is definitely not expected to create public opinion, and when 
it attempts to do so, the effort is condemned. In time of war or other emergency 
there may be a temporary abandonment of this rule and the state may be al- 
lowed to use its powers of censorship and propaganda to whip up enthusiasm 
and combat defeatism, but this is recognized as an exception. 

The division of functions between party, state, and public opinion in the 
Soviet Union is, like the division of these functions in any country, far from 
clear. Moreover, the relationship, like all living relationships, changes from 
time to time. It is, however, possible to draw a few general conclusions of in- 
interest to students of human relations, if only by pointing out that realities 
have very little to do with words, and that human relations may be very different 
while the words used to describe them are the same. 

As far as the role of the Communist Party in the Soviet Union is con- 
cerned, there is comparatively little discussion in Soviet circles at present but 
complete acceptance of the fact that for the time being at least the party must 
continue to direct the destinies of the Soviet Union. The most recent guide to 
the future of the party is to be found in the most recent description of its past 
—the new textbook History of the Soviet Communist Party, published in 1959.1 
{n Communist dogma history itself is immutable—an unfolding of the laws 
of nature—but written history is instructor and guide and therefore a tool of 
politics, and accordingly may change to meet the needs of the time. This is 
unusually so in the case of the new History, the first to appear since Stalin's 
Short Course in the History of the Communist Party of Bolsheviks, published 
more than twenty years ago, in 1938. There is no space here to go into the 
details of the functions of the party as currently portrayed in the new History, 
but it should be noted that Introduction provides a list of problems and tasks 
which the Soviet Communist Party has already met or is now in the process of 
meeting either in theory or in practice. The basic such task is the victory of 
the scientific Marxist-Leninist ideology. Through its dictatorship the party is 
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establishing “socialist democratism’’ in Soviet society and developing inner- 
party democracy while at the same time creating and strengthening brotherly 
relations with other Communist parties on the basis of the principles of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. Leninism, the History notes, is Marxism of the epoch of im- 
perialism and proletarian revolutions, of the epoch of transition of human so- 
ciety tromn capitalism to communism. Marxism is accordingly a monopoly of 
the Soviet Communist Party, the guardian of the true Marxist faith. It pro- 
nounces dogmas for the Communist parties of the entire world which the 
‘prother parties” must accept without reservation if they do not wish to be re- 
garded as heretics.” 


Communist theory on the matter aside, the most important fact regarding 
the party is that Lenin established a tradition for it as a professional conspira- 
torial organization and it has remained such from the time when the Bolshevik 
wing split away from the Mensheviks in 1903. Stalin retained the conspira- 
torial feature but remade the party into a personal organ of power, and this 
feature has also remained. The party has from the beginning assumed that it, 
not the people at large or any elected body, has the right and the duty to head 
the regime. The Soviet press repeatedly uses the term “guiding role of the 
party.”’ That this role is distinct from that of the state is clear from a statement 
by an authoritative Soviet author to the effect that “The Communist Party is the 
hard core of power, but it cannot be considered identical with the state power.” 
It exercises its leadership by appointing “the best workers” to key positions in 
the state, controls the work of the state institutions and thus helps them “‘to cor- 
rect mistakes and to carry out the decisions of the government.” The party, 
then, as an institution provides the leadership and its membets carry out its or- 
ders. 


The party, in the narrow sense, has changed its character over the years. 
Originally it consisted of the professional revolutionaries of whom Lenin spoke 
in his famous What is to be done? By the time Stalin had taken over control 
and the revolution lay in the past, the leadership had moved from the profes- 
sional revolutionary to the professional worker in the party apparatus, the so- 
called apparatchik. Nowadays, the term applied to the responsible party man 
is that of “‘activist.”” Each party unit, at whatever level, has its ordinary mem- 
bers and its aktiv, or group of full-time party professionals. Power is highly 
concentrated. Of the party membership, numbering 8,708,000 at the begin- 
ning of 19604 only a very small clique exercises power. The full-time profes- 
sionals, it is estimated, number less than a million in a population of well over 
two hundred million, and of these the really important group numbers only 
about a quarter of a million.5 Top leadership is in the hands of a mere half 
dozen or so. There is some question whether this nucleus in ultimate control 
is now located in the Presidium of the Party Central Committee or in the Se- 
cretariat, but there is no question that it exists, with the party head, presently 
Khruschev, at the very top, with more or less firm authority.® 
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The role of the party, with its highly concentrated leadership, being to de- 
velop policy, the question arises, who is responsible for putting this policy in- 
to effect? Must the state continue to exist? 

The strongly anarchist origin of Marxist socialism or communism (the 
two terms were identical in Marx's time) has always provided difficulties for 
the Soviet leaders. The Utopian idealism of the nineteenth century and the 
practical fact that socialism, and indeed all liberal movements, were under con- 
stant attack by the state regimes of the time combined to cause distrust of the 
state. If the heavenly city of the eighteenth century philosophers was the na- 
tion state, the heavenly city of their nineteenth century successors was the state- 
less nation. Liberalism is itself merely a weaker term for anarchism. And 
the eager reformers who saw their ideals beaten into the dust by the state pol- 
ice in the revolution of 1948 and the Paris Commune of 1870 might well dream 
of a time when society would be held together by bonds of brotherly love rather 
than state force. 


The use of force rather than moral persuasion by the revolutionaries of 
the last century required considerable explanation and at the time was vigorously 
debated by Bakunin and the terrorist anarchists on the one hand and Tolstoy 
and the pacifist anarchists on the other. When the opportunity came to put 
the revolution into effect, it was the party of Lenin and his proponents of force 
who seized power. The time had arrived to redefine the functions of the state 
under Communism, and the question was debated with great vigor. Today, 
more than forty years later, the definition of the state, for the present or for 
the future, is still not clear. 


The Soviet theorists still agree that the state is destined to die, but the date 
of its demise is placed in the hazy future and indeed appears to be fading 
farther and farther toward the distant horizon. This fact has troubled the So- 
viet leaders, particularly in the present ‘period of transition from socialism to 
communism,”’ a period which according to Khrushchev has nearly run its course. 
Stalin got around the difficulty by his adroit separation of ‘‘socialism” from 
‘communism’ and his pronouncement that in the period of socialism the state 
must be not weaker but stronger than under capitalism, since it was needed to 
combat the last and most stubborn resistance of the dying order. To make the 
period of transition more bearable, he assured the suffering present that the 
state so unexpectedly needed under socialism would indeed disappear when 
communism arrived.? 

Among other unhappy inheritances left to Khrushchev was this contrast be- 
tween socialism and communism. To add to his ills was a dogma useful for re- 
volution but embarrassing in time of consolidation; that is, that progress al- 
ways proceeds by ‘‘a great leap forward.’ Khrushchev, to indicate that his 
was a new and different era from that of Stalin, spoke cheerfully of his time 
as that of ‘completed socialism.’ Where, then, people could ask, was the 
great leap forward into communism? Or, to put it somewhat differently, 
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since the chief characteristic of a state, according to all definitions from Ma- 
chiavelli through Hobbes and Rousseau to Mark and Lenin, is force, when will 
the use of force as a basis of social organization disappear? 


On this point there is no one answer but a great deal of discussion. As 
to the concept of the great leap forward, it has proved to be inconvenient not 
only in connection with the transition from socialism to communism in the So- 
viet Union but in the debate between the Chinese leaders, who exploit it as a 
justification for a belligerent foreign policy, and the Soviet leaders, whose in- 
stinct for self-preservation leads them to prefer for the present a relaxation of 
international tensions. For this particular purpose Khrushchev has produced 
two admirable theories: one that the great leap forward will not take place 
country by country but “the countries of socialism... will reach the higher 
phase of a communist society more or less simultaneously,’ thus explaining the 
lag in the Soviet Union as due to the need for waiting for the others to catch up; 
and another to the effect that Lenin’s views are in any case outmoded and new 
times call for new theories, a practical view for the present emergency but one 
which if applied to other portions of the Marxist-Leninist revelation may some 
day bring the whole structure of Marxist infallibility and historical necessity 
tumbling to the ground. 


As to the old reasons for force—the class conflict and the capitalist en- 
circlement—these are no longer valid, and have long since ceased to be. With 
the completion of socialism, classes no longer exist in the Soviet Union. Or at 
any rate, as Stalin said toward the end of his rule, while there are still classes 
in the Soviet Union, they are not antagonistic as under capitalism and are thus 
a transitional phenomenon but not a threat to be surpressed by force. On the 
international scale, the danger of encirclement no longer exists. As Khrush- 
chev has assured his critics at home and abroad, there is no longer an inevitable 
armed conflict between socialism and capitalism, for the socialist world is now 
so strong and so united that capitalism is helpless to attack it. Coexistence is 
here and will continue until capitalism falls apart from its own internal stresses 
and world peace reigns. 

One of the interesting trends under discussion in connection with the prob- 
lem of the disappearance of the state is that toward the replacement of the state 
organs by “‘social’’ organs. To some degree this appears to be a semantic means 
of mollifying the potential critics who ask why the state is not disappearing. 
The transfer of functions of control from the state organs to such “mass” or- 
ganizations as councils of workers’ deputies or to collective farms can be pointed 
to as a transition from state coercion to voluntary co-operation. At the same 
time it brings into action new organs no less powerful and no less subject to 
party guidance and at the same time more effective than those of the state. As 
the state gradually becomes, as in all modern industrialized countries, to an in- 
creasing extent a vast business corporation, the old types of coercion are in- 
creasingly inefficient and new ones have to be developed. 
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One of the types of freedom from the state precious to the West is that of 
the division of powers between central and local governments. This type of 
relationship is also being studied in Soviet circles where it was recognized after 
the death of Stalin that too great centralization was both hated and inefficient. 
However, after much talk of decentralization and the actual transfer of certain 
functions from the central government to the Union republics and the even 
more drastic economic decentralization resulting from the creation of local 
economic councils, the trend now appears to be in the reverse direction. There 
are many complaints of “localism” and economic councils are being reintegrated, 
at least on a Republic scale.® 

An outstanding feature of the Soviet effort to control its human resources 
is that it is all-pervasive. The very definition of totalitarianism is that it at- 
temps to control the behavior of its society not only to the extent necessary for 
for external defense and internal order, which were the essentials set forth for 
a government by the classic writers on the nature of the state, and not merely to 
the extent necessary to provide for the welfare and defense of its society, but to 
control total man. Eventually, of course, man will be so remade as a result of 
the beneficent action of the classless society that he will need no controls, but 
during the period of class conflict, especially on the international scale, total 
control is necessary as a means to the end of complete anarchy, or the time when 
all controls can be done without. However, on the subject of the nature of the 
future Soviet man and the degree of social control necessary there is considerable 
conflicting opinion. The preponderance seems to be that a good deal of cen- 
tral direction and allocation of the human labor force will be necessary for an 
indeterminate period, regardless of the victory of Communism in the world 
struggle or the completion of the transition from socialism to communism. 
Lenin once described the future communist state as a harmonious orchestra and 
there are many statements by Soviet theorists indicating that such an orchestra 
will eventually produce its harmonies without the need of direction, but there 
are also predictions that the orchestra will, even after the attainment of full 
communism, continue to need a strong conductor.1° 

The third corner of the triangle party-state-public opinion has a very spe- 
cial meaning in the Soviet Union. Public opinion in the last years of the 
tsarist regime was a much-used term. As then used, “public opinion,” or 
rather the opinion of “‘society’’ (the Russian word “obshchestvo’’ can be trans- 
lated either as ‘public’ or “‘society’) meant the opinion of vocal society, that 
is, of the intelligentsia. Since this opinion was generally opposed to the Old 
Regime but in competition with Bolshevism, it was genuinely hated by the latter. 
There was accordingly no room for ‘‘public opinion’’ in the Soviet Union. In 
recent times the term has come into use again, but the “public’’ or the “society” 
whose opinion is cited is now that of the party activ. When public opinion 


condemns an act of theft or laziness or corruption, this means that the local 
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activists have gone into action to punish or prevent an act or a trend dangerous 
to the regime. 

In the broader sense of an influence on state policy, public opinion in the 
Soviet Union for practical purposes hardly exists, and whatever public opinion 
there may be is quite powerless. Professor Pietro Quaroni, a keen observer 
with many years of experience in the Italian diplomatic service in Moscow, 
has gone so far as to say that in the Soviet Union public opinion can, at least 
up to the present, exercise no influence whatever upon its government.!! This 
is perhaps an exaggeration, but it is substantially true. General dissatisfac- 
tion with poor housing can move the party to take steps to relieve the pressure, 
or a longing for an easing of the squeeze on the standard of living can lead 
it to promise to overtake the United States in production of consumer goods, 
but this is a far cry from the kind of impact of public opinion exercized in a 
Western democracy on government action in foreign or domestic policy. The 
main kind of influence upon the Soviet organs, in fact, is likely to be the evoca- 
tion of a barrage of party propaganda intended to create a counter public 
opinion, coupled with more or less open pressure upon the more vocal critics, 
depending upon the situation at the time. This disregard of public opinion 
does not necessarily mean that the Soviet leaders have no concern for human 
welfare; it is simply that for the long pull the party knows best. In the hey- 
day of the enlightened monarchy in France under Louis XIV, Bishop Bos- 
suet argued in all seriousness that God, in his wisdom, had provided the King, 
as King, with a greater degree of “‘reason’’ than other mortals. So too, the 
Communist leaders, by virtue of their superior knowledge of the science of 
Marxism-Leninism, and their position as party leaders, are endowed with a 
greater sense of the workings of history than the rank and file, and are thus 
better able to collaborate in its processes. 

On the other hand it is not true to say that in the Soviet or any other to- 
talitarian regime public opinion is of no importance even if it exerts little in- 
fluence. In fact, in the absence of the acquisitive drives provided by capi- 
talism or the satisfaction of responsibility offered by political democracy, pub- 
lic opinion acquires extraordinary importance. It is, however, of a very specif- 
ic nature. The kind of public opinion sought is acquiescence in an imposed 
regime; that is, a general belief that resistance is useless, a conviction that as 
bad as things may be, they are worse elsewhere and could be much worse at 
home, faith that life will be better in the future, national or “Soviet” patriotism, 
a feeling that the sacrifices are necessary for the sake of the homeland. 

While it is true that there is little use in the Soviet Union of the term “‘pub- 
lic opinion,” the same cannot be said about the word ‘‘propaganda,” that is, 
about ways and means of creating what in the Western world would be called 
public opinion.!? Such propaganda is considered of the highest importance and 


the need to conduct it is endlessly hammered home. “The education and or- 
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ganization of the masses...is the main part of the party’s work,” says the 
party organ Kommunist.*8 

The Communist Party leaders have no doubts as to their right and duty to 
create rather than reflect public opinion until the final victory of communism, 
and, according to more recent Communist thought, even after. Lenin’s posi- 
tivist interpretation of Marx’s description of the process of political evolution 
was so dramatically crowned by success that the right of the party to determine 
thought ceased to be an hypothesis and became a communist law. 

In view of the mass material published in the Soviet Union on the ques- 
tion of propaganda and the even larger mass of directives to propagandists, it 
is surprising how little serious effort has been devoted in Western studies on 
the Soviet Union to the theory, methods, machinery, and application of So- 
viet propaganda and to evaluation of its successes and failures. Alex In- 
keles, in his pioneering book, Public Opinion in Soviet Russia, called attention 
to the problem and provided a thoroughly documented basic outline. But his 
study is rather descriptive than analytical and in any case could not be expected 
to cover more than the high points of so vast a subject. Bruno Kalnins, in 
Der sowjetische Propagandastaat, added a mass of detail and a comprehensive 
bibliography.14 

It would be presumptuous to attempt in a brief article to compete with 
basic works such as these and a number of less comprehensive studies. It may, 
however, be useful to call attention to a few of the characteristics of this im- 
portant branch of human relations which differ in the Soviet Union from 
counterparts elsewhere. 

The description of mass propaganda in the capitalist world given by the 
Large Soviet Encyclopedia as justification for Communist international propa- 
ganda is a picture few dwellers in the capitalist world of today would recognize. 
It is, however, as is often the case with Soviet descriptions of life in the non- 
Soviet world, a fairly good description of the Soviet uses of propaganda. In 
the capitalist world, says the Encyclopedia in its article on ‘‘Agitation,” mean- 
ing mass propaganda, the arsenal of the imperialist bourgeoisie is a supplement 
to the means of such state action upon the masses as police, courts, prisons, etc. 
It aims at strengthening and broadening the rule of the ruling powers—in this 
case the bourgeoisie—and the enslavement of the laborers. 

Much Soviet propaganda activity is negative; that is, it consists of elaborate 
programs aimed at isolating the masses from outside influences. In the So- 
viet ‘propaganda state,’ the state’s monopoly of propaganda must be main- 
tained by cutting off the objects of propaganda not only from counter propagan- 
da from within, but also from facts or propaganda from without. This is the 
reason for the iron curtain created against the penetration of ideas from abroad. 
It is an expensive system, for ideas are value, and it is no easy task to create 
and maintain a curtain which is selective in both directions. It must admit 
scientific information but exclude truths about life outside, and at the same time 
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it must promote the exit of propaganda but not the escape of facts about the 
weakness of the regime. The result is amazingly expensive and cumbersome. 
Foreign students cannot be allowed to live in dormitories with Soviet students 
but must be herded together in separate training schools or such an institution 
as the new University for the Friendship of People, for Asian, African and 
Latin American students. Scientific exchanges are essential and millions are 
spent on translation and distribution of foreign scientific materials, but the 
materials themselves must be painstakingly screened to make sure no sociological 
or political facts come through with the science. Broadcasts from the Voice of 
America or Radio Liberty must be jammed, even if jamming costs, as it is es- 
timated to do, ten times the cost of the broadcasting itself. A main reason for 
the breakdown of the Summit Conference in Paris in May 1960 was probably 
the fact that in the process of preaching coexistence in an effort to lull the 
West, Khrushchev found it difficult to persuade his own people that the West 
was thirsting for war, and even harder to persuade them that it was necessary 
to continue to sacrifice their standard of living if coexistence was a fact. 

In speaking of propaganda the Soviet regime, which is essentially con- 
servative, has continued to think and talk largely in the traditional terms of 
freedom of assembly and freedom of demonstration. In practice, however, it 
has recognized the possibilities inherent in the new propaganda monopoly 
weapons of radio and television. Television offers a greater opportunity for 
thought control than radio, first, because of its greater interest, and second, be- 
cause of the impossibility of receiving foreign broadcasts, since television broad- 
casts cannot be made to follow the curve of the earth. In 1958 alone, accord- 
ing to the party journal Kommunist, Soviet industry produced about a million 
television sets and planned by 1965 to more than double the number of sta- 
tions and to increase the number of receiving sets to some fifteen million, which 
is expected to be sufficient to serve completely all densely populated portions 
of the country. As to content of programs, the Party Central Committee has 
been demanding that the public, and especially the press, see to it that television 
programs ‘‘reflect more completely and vividly the building of a Soviet so- 
ciety.’’26 

Under any form of government a basic drive is belief in the system it- 
self, and in the Soviet regime much of the effort to influence public opinion 
has gone into building up the view that the Communist ideology is essentially 
true and the Soviet system of government the most efficient. Unfortunately for 
the Soviet rulers, there seems to have developed in place of a burning faith in 
Communism and the Soviet system a general apathy to both. The endless 
hours spent in studying Marxism-Leninism appear to have been largely lost 
effort. One hears that there is considerable enthusiasm in school years, but 
considerable apathy and disillusionment thereafter, and that the main interests 
of most inhabitants of the USSR circle around such matters of personal well- 
being as housing. 
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While the term “public opinion” is not in general used in the Western 
sense to any great extent, there is one recent exception of considerable interest. 
On May 19, 1960, a Public Opinion Institute was opened in Moscow under the 
auspices of the Young Communist League newspaper, Komsomolskaya pravda.!7 
The Institute, said the announcement in the Komsomolskaya pravda, was in- 
tended to assist the newspaper in studying and reporting the opinions of So- 
viet individuals on current questions of foreign and domestic policy. This type 
of study, the paper explained, would make it possible to take into account the 
most diverse opinions, something which, it added, “‘is important in the practice 
of propaganda work.” The public opinion surveys are to be carried out through 
sociological investigations and by questioning extensive and widely-scattered 
strata of the population. The questioning will be done with the active partici- 
pation and assistance of such groups as the aktiv, that is, the professional work- 
ers, of the Young Communist League. There is a note of wishful thinking in 
the statement that ‘““No Soviet individual, whether worker or student, young or 
wise in experience, is ever indifferent to the phenomena of life.’ Every So- 
viet individual, the announcement says, discusses enthusiastically the domestic 
and foreign policies of the state, successes and failures in work, his comrades. 
He actively supports worthwhile enterprises and vigorously condemns any- 
thing that hinders progress. He finds it not only possible but necessary to 
express his opinions, for his words carry weight; they are studied by the 
leaders of party and state, are heeded, and influence government policy. It is 
not only a highly important law but a definite trend of the development of 
present-day socialist society that the public plays an increasingly great role in 
the economic, political, and ideological life of the country. Activity on an un- 
parallelled scale is a major trait marking off the Soviet people from other peo- 
ples. Among other things it includes vigorous reaction to political events oc- 
curing throughout the world. 

The new Institute has already made its first survey of public opinion, a 
survey which is a striking reflection of the Soviet view on the nature and uses 
of public opinion. The general question surveyed was, of course, world peace. 
There were three questions: Will mankind succeed in averting war? On 
what do you base your belief? What is the most important thing to do to 
strengthen peace? In addition to the usual biographical information on the 
person answering the questionnaire, including occupation, age, and sex, he 
was asked to describe his part in the recent war and the losses which he and 
members of his family had suffered. 

The sampling was a remarkable piece of “random sampling’’ for this parti- 
cular survey. It being obviously impossible to question an adult population 
of one hundred million, the paper explained, it was decided to make a samp- 
ling by picking one of the 170 meridians crossing the country and to question 
one thousand persons living on this meridian. The choice “happened” to fall 
on the thirtieth meridian and the questions were asked in nine cities and towns 
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located on this meridian. A glance at the map shows that the thirtieth meri- 
dian is the closest possible line to the western border of the Soviet Union and 
that from north to south it runs through the areas most fiercely fought over 
during the war, completely occupied, and the scene of the most desperate 
guerilla warfare. No wonder the replies, whether planted or not, were highly 
emotional. Hardly a single one of those questioned but had lost family and 
property, and expressed a violent horror of war. No wonder, too, they ex- 
pressed the belief that, regardless of the fact that capitalism in its dying phases 
must in accordance with Marxist theory seek war, the camp of socialism, under 
Nikita Khrushchev, is too strong to be attacked. As to what must be done to 
avert war, the uniform answer was also that to be expected—work harder to 
make the Soviet Union stronger. 
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POLITICAL LEADERSHIP IN CONTEMPORARY 
POLAND: THE NEO-STALINIST COURSE 
D. A. TOMASIC 


The October, 1956, uprisings in Poland were a manifestation of the reac- 
tion of the broad strata of the Polish population against the Sovietization and 
Stalinization of their country.1_ To appease the people, a series of measures 
were introduced by the Polish Communist Party and these had brought, by 
1959, the emulation of the Soviet system in Poland to its lowest ebb, as com- 
pared to other Communist-ruled countries, including Yugoslavia. Thus, for 
instance, the ‘‘private sector” in production had been officially accepted as an 
important part of the Polish economic system. ‘‘Socialist realism’ in art and 
literature had been openly rejected by the literary and artistic circles. There 
had been considerable freedom of expression in the press, in the parliament, in 
the school, and in the street. The political pressure in the courts of law had 
ceased. The industrial labor was allowed to have a say in the question of 
management and wages.? And the Party’s new leader, Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
declared himself at that time against any pressure, direct or indirect, to induce 
the peasants to join the collective farms. As a result, the collectivization of 
agriculture had to all practical purposes ended: out of 10,000 collectives that 
had been formed up to 1956, only a few hundred existed by the middle of 
1959. The Church also gained considerable freedom as manifested in the re- 
ligious press, public religious manifestations, religious educational institutions, 
and religious instruction in public schools. The elections of 1958 had voted in 
a Parliament that included opposition groups.‘ 

In other words, Poland at that time gave the impression of a country that 
had considerably deviated from the Soviet model and had taken the path of 
liberalization and democratization of Communism. The top Polish Party leaders 
were at that time stressing in their public pronouncements the “Polish road to 
Socialism”, and were openly antagonistic to “Stalinism.” The Party leaders 
who in the past had identified themselves with ‘Communist dogmatism” were 
pushed into obscurity, and a number of people identified as “‘liberals” or as 
“revisionists” appeared in important Party and government positions.5 

Moreover, for a while, the Polish leaders, in contrast to all other satellite 
states, refused to acknowledge publicly the leading role of the Soviet Union in 
the Communist Camp. At that time Gomulka preferred to refer to the Soviet 
Union only as the “oldest country in the world which is building socialism, and 
the most powerful socialist state.” 


But even then, at the peak of emphasis on Polish autonomy, the Party 
leaders stressed the need for ‘‘whole-hearted friendship with the Soviet Union” 
and for the necessity to have the Soviet armed forces in Poland as a protection 
against German intervention.® And already by November, 1957, in the declara- 
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tion of twelve ruling Communist Parties in Moscow, Gomulka recognized the 
leading role of the Soviet Union in the world Communist movement. Ever 
since then, the “Polish road to Socialism’ seems to have been getting closer 
and closer to the Soviet model. Thus, after a short period of liberalization, the 
Party undertook a systematic ‘“‘purge” of the ‘‘revisionists” from its ranks and 
from positions of influence. At the same time, some of the known “‘dog- 
matists’’ and ‘‘Stalinists’” who had been held responsible for the October events 
and pushed into the background have been returning to positions of power.7 
A number of journals and other publications, known for their liberal views, 
have been recently suppressed, and there has been of late an increasing Party 
pressure on writers and artists (including censorship, dismissals from jobs, and 
prison sentences) to conform to the canons of “socialist realism.”® And in 
the field of labor, the power of labor representatives (workers’ councils) has 
been curtailed and instead the emphasis has been put on the “discipline of Ia- 
bor,” “labor competition,” “norm” wage system, and ‘“‘speed-up’’ productivity. 
Instead of priority given to the production of consumption goods and the rais- 
ing of the standard of living of the broad strata of the population, as inaugu- 
rated after the October, 1956, events, the recent economic plan has reverted to 
the old Stalinist model of emphasis on the heavy industry at the expense of the 
level of living of the working people.® Even the relations between the Church 
and the State have shown recently signs of increasing tensions, as manifested in 
curtailment of the religious press, taxation policy toward religious institu- 
tions,!° and renewed riots of the faithful against the police. At the same time 
political pressure on the courts of law has been revived.1_ And as to the prob- 
lem of collectivization, contrary to Gomulka’s earlier pledges against both direct 
and indirect pressures, the government has recently introduced a series of ad- 
ministrative measures which are designed to force the peasant back into agri- 
cultural cooperatives and communes.!2 Even the scientists, according to a re- 
cent speech by Gomulka, are to be now regimented in order to streamline the 
scientific research in the direction of “building socialism’’ in Poland.!* More- 
over, in ‘‘building Socialism,” the Party has called recently for ever closer co- 
operation with the Soviet Union and other Bloc countries.14 Also obligatory 
lectures on Marxism, abandoned in 1956, have been reintroduced recently for all 
university students. And the system of students’ stipends is to be used now as 
a “weapon to change the social and ideological composition of the student 
body.”"15 

As a result of such a trend of events, a number of students of contemporary 
Polish society are of the opinion that the gains of the October uprisings have 
been to a large extent lost, and that Gomulka’s Poland has embarked on a “‘neo- 
Stalinist” course. It might be, therefore, of some practical as well as theoreti- 
cal interest to inquire which conditions and circumstances and which specific 
social forces have tended to resist Sovietization in Poland, and which ones have 


been promoting it. 
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Tactics Versus Strategy 


In the course of its whole history, the Communist movement in Poland 
had to contend with some powerful and deeply rooted social forces which have 
been and still are basically opposed to it. The social agents that are particularly 
active today in Poland in their opposition to Communism are the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and the pro-Western intelligentsia. The nationalism of the broad 
strata of the Polish population, on the other hand, seems to exert a double- 
edged pressure. In its anti-Russian aspects, it weighs heavily against Soviet- 
ization, but in its anti-German aspects, it tends to rely on the counter-balancing 
strength of the Soviet Union as a protection against a potentially resurgent 
German irredentism. 

The history of the Catholic Church in Poland has been closely related to 
the formation and development of Polish nationhood. Adherence to the Ro- 
man Church in an area located in between German Protestantism in the West 
and Russian Orthodoxy in the East has meant for the Polish people protection 
against Germanization as well as against Russification.16 Four times in their 
history the Polish-inhabited territories have been divided between the German- 
dominated and the Russian-dominated empires and exposed to systematic dena- 
tionalization. In the meantime, however, the Polish people have been ex- 
posed both to Eastern and to Western influences and the Polish intelligentsia 
have developed an image of Poland as a dominant and civilizing power be- 
tween the Baltic and the Black Seas!? and as a defender of Western civilization 
against the encroachments of the “barbarians” from the East. To such strata 
Slavophilism and Pan-Slavism (which meant Russian and Orthodox dominance 
in Central-Eastern Europe) could not have had any appeal.!§ 

If one has in mind this historical and cultural background, a number of 
aspects of Polish Communism become clearer. Thus for instance, two char- 
acteristics of this movement seem to be significant in this respect. One is that 
a large part of Communist leaders in Poland, past and present, came from 
Polish territories that have been formerly a part of the Russian Czardom. The 
other is, that from its very inception the Polish Socialist movement and later 
also the Communist movement in Poland have been split into two mutually 
antagonistic trends and factions. One was led by an a-nationai, cosmopolitan- 
minded and Russian-oriented group of intellectual doctrinaires largely of mid- 
dle-class background, who had little or no contact with the broad strata of the 
Polish population but who believed in dogmatic application of revolutionary 
Marxism. The other group was led by people who were mostly of working 
class or lower middle class origin and who either tended to combine Polish 
patriotism with Socialism and later with Communism, or, while internationally- 
oriented, were closer to the common people and were more likely to realize the 
importance of patriotic and religious feelings of the Poles. Such leaders 
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wanted to take these circumstances into consideration when formulating So- 
cialist or Communist policies. 

It was the first type of Russian-oriented leaders that has dominated the 
left-wing Socialist factions and the Communist movement in Poland up to the 
October, 1956, uprising. This explains the persistent anti-Polish policies of 
the Communist Party throughout its history. The leaders of these functions 
and movements, aware of the lack of appeal of their program among the broad 
strata of the Polish population, tended to place all their hopes in the incorpora- 
tion of Polish territories into a new revolutionary Russia. It is therefore un- 
derstandable why these people fought against the independence of Poland be- 
fore World War I, and had denounced the Versailles treaty of 1918 which had 
granted Poland national unity and political sovereignty. These people also had 
actively supported Soviet invasion of Poland during the Polish-Soviet war of 
1919-1920, and had passed a number of resolutions before World War II, in- 
voking the ‘Armed help of the Russian proletariat.” They had never re- 
cognized the Polish frontiers in the East, demanding the incorporation of Po- 
land's eastern territories into the Soviet Union long before they were annexed 
by Russia in 1939.?° 

The hopes of the Polish Communists for the “armed help of the Russian 
proletariat’’ were finally realized when the Red Army marched into Poland by 
the end of World War II. The Polish Communists were then installed in 
power, with the help of the Soviet bayonets. Moreover, the Russian troops 
have also remained in the country thus enabling the Kremlin to interfere in 
Polish internal affairs and to exploit Poland politically as well as economically. 
Stalin had thus only continued the old Czarist policy of expansion and Russifi- 
cation and of military and political control, of non-Russian peoples, and of 
gradual economic and political integration of Poland into the Soviet Russian 
empire. 

Such a situation, however, tended to sharpen the age-long internal divi- 
sion within the Polish Communist Party between the Moscow-oriented and the 
native-oriented Party leaders. It so happened that most of the Moscow- 
oriented leaders had spent World War II years in Moscow while most of the 
native-oriented cadres and rank-and-file members fought in the underground 
at home. And while these “home grown” Communists tended to emphasize 
the difference between Poland and Russia, pointing out the impossibility of 
forcing the Soviet model on Poland, the ‘Muscovites’” served as a willing in- 
strument of Sovietization and Stalinization of Poland. The “Muscovites,” 
backed by Stalin, dominated the leadership and were able to purge the native- 
oriented people in the top levels of the Party. But the lower leadership ech- 
elons and the rank-of-file—composed mostly of newcomers recruited during 
underground fighting against the Germans and stemming from various strata 
of the Polish population—remained rather patriotically-minded, proud of their 
war record, and distrustful of the ultimate aims of the Kremlin. And it was 
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owing to this split in the Party ranks, that the top Party leaders felt unable to 
cope with the situation in Poland during the October days of 1956. They were 
therefore compelled by the’ circumstances to call upon Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
whom they had previously purged and imprisoned, to take over the leader- 
ship of the Party and to save the Communist rule in Poland. It was owing to 
Gomulka’s previous resistance to outright Sovietization and Stalinization of 
Poland, that, in the popular image, he had become a symbol of Polish patrio- 
tism. And he was therefore the only Communist considered capable to keep 
mass revolt under control.?? 

One must keep in mind, however, that the difference between the Mos- 
cow-oriented and native-oriented Party leaders in Poland has been mainly in 
the questions of Communist “tactics”, not in the questions of Communist 
“strategy.” That is, the ultimate goal of all Polish Communist leaders, like 
that of all other Communists, schooled in Leninism, is world revolution and 
establishment of the “dictatorship of the proletariat’ on a global scale. The 
difference between the two factions in the Polish Communist Party has been 
mainly concerning the ways and means which are to be used to achieve these 
final objectives. Thus the native-oriented Communists in Poland have re- 
cognized the significance of the Catholic Church in Poland, the importance of 
the anti-Russian, Western-oriented and liberal-minded intelligentsia, who have 
not been affected by Slavophilism and Pan-Slavism. The native-oriented Com- 
munists have taken into account the resistance to Communism among the land- 
minded and deeply religious peasantry, the strength of Polish patriotism and na- 
tionalism in the broadest strata of the Polish population, and the traditional 
mistrust of all patriotic Poles toward Moscow. What the native-oriented Com- 
munists propose to do is to place all these antagonistic forces under control and 
to turn them to the Party's advantage. In other words, they want to build 
a totalitarian-monolithic system of rule and to perpetuate themselves in power 
either with active or with passive support of the broad strata of the Polish 
population as contrasted to Moscow-oriented leaders who look to Kremlin to 
keep them in power. 


The Structure of Party Power 


To achieve their aims against such seemingly insurmountable obstacles, 
the present Communist leaders in Poland, like those in other Communist-ruled 
countries, rely primarily on an efficient organization of the Communist Party. 
In a totalitarian society, it is the ruling Party that holds the reins of power and 
controls all walks of life, public and private. This is even more so in a sys- 
tem of monolithic totalitarianism as that of contemporary Soviet system. In 
such a system, the Party, as conceived by Lenin and perfected by Stalin, is 
built around an axis of Secretariats that stems from the summit of the Party 
leadership and pierces the Party down to its base, that is the basic Party or- 
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ganizations or “‘cells’’ which are ideally placed in all social, economic and 
governmental institutions, in all units of these institutions and on all levels of 
their organization. The Party Secretariats, on each level of this structure, 
function as “transmission belts” of the directives received from the top Party 
leadership. They also serve as checking points concerning the execution of 
orders, both in the Party and in the administrative organs of other institutions.?? 

The efficient functioning of this whole monolithic structure depends to 
a large extent upon the “unity of will and action” at the top of the Party 
pyramid. The top Party bodies which in Communist-ruled societies have 
monopolized the decision-making, as well as the control over the execution of 
policies, are the Politburo and the Secretariat of the Central Committee of the 
Party. In Poland, these two bodies are composed at present of fourteen peo- 
ple. The outstanding characteristic of this group as a whole is its high de- 
gree of homogeneity as to the class origin, religious and education background, 
age and circumstances at the first contact with the Party, political career, and 
experiences. Such a similarity of background among the top Party leaders is 
of particular significance in a monolithic system of rule. It favors similarity 
in outlook and “unity of will or action’’ which is one of the imperative condi- 
tions of survival of a Leninist Party.?* 

In Poland, out of fourteen people in the present top Party leadership, ten 
were born in the territory that formerly belonged to the Czarist Russia, eleven 
are in the 45-55 age group, eight out of the thirteen known cases came from 
working class families (7 skilled, one unskilled), and all, except one, are of 
Roman Catholic religious background. Ten of these people studied at the 
university (8 completed, 2 semi-completed studies), but only three had had 
any contact with the Western world, while ten of them spent more than a year 
in the Soviet Union (8 of them more than three years). All of these top 
leaders have served prison sentences for subversive activities ranging from one 
to ten years. Twelve had joined the Party in the nineteen-twenties and thirties, 
in the period of Stalin’s ascendancy to power in the Soviet Union and in the 
Communist International, and at the time of the rapid economic and military 
growth of the Soviet Union to the position of leading world power. Eleven 
came in contact with the Party (as an underground and illegal organization) 
in their teens (6) or early twenties (5) and have been thus consistently and 
systematically exposed to the indoctrination of Leninism-Stalinism throughout 
mest of their lives. Ten have spent more than twenty years in the Party and what- 
ever other influences might have existed during the high school and university 
studies of these people, must have been almost totally eradicated under the im- 
pact of systematic indoctrination, Party work and Soviet growth. The Party 
work has absorbed practically all of their activities. Having been trained as 
dedicated professional conspirators, these people have worked in a great variety 
of assignments, including propaganda and agitation (13), Communist front 
organizations (11), labor unions (8), Party organization (8), youth (7), in- 
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telligence (6), and others. And after the seizure of power all of them have 
taken part in the legislative work, eleven in government administration, five in 
foreign affairs and four in economic matters.24 But being engaged in practi- 
cal activities, these people tended to emphasize action rather than theory and 
have developed a rather adverse attitude toward the “doctrinaires” and toward 
inteliectualism generally. In other words, their training tended to de-intel- 
lectualize them, to make them to accept Leninism as dogma and to mold them 
into professional revolutionaires and professional Party functionaires of non- 
intcllectual type.?5 


The Power-Core and the Inner Circle 


At present, the Communist Party of Poland is led by Wladyslaw Gomulka. 
Taking advantage of favorable circumstances which brought him to power, Go- 
mulka had strengthened his position within the Party by introducing into the 
top levels of the Party hierarchy several people of his kind and of his personal 
trust, while eliminating or pushing into the background present and potential 
opponents. This same technique had been used successfully also by Stalin, 
Khrushchev, Tito, and other Communist leaders in their struggle for power, and 
seems to be intrinsic to the conspiratorial and monolithic character of Com- 
munist rule. Incidentally, prior to 1939 (and I suppose today) most of the 
East Europeans, similar to the other Europeans, would have a little difficulty 
in identification of an “‘arch-enemy” (in German Der Erbfeind). Every na- 
tion or culture in this area had a shared notion of “primary enemies’’ based 
largely on historical experience. Sometimes the hostility disappeared with time. 
The Turks were one time “‘arch-enemies’” of the Serbs. They are no more. 
But many Greeks and Bulgarians may still mutually regard each other as “arch- 
enemies.” The elimination of this notion and, above all, changing of condi- 
tions, which led to such a notion, constitute a relevant issue of international 
politics and human relations 

Like other top Communist leaders of Poland, Gomulka has spent practical- 
ly his whole life in conspiratorial activities. Born (in 1905) in the family of 
a mechanic and having only primary school education, he started to work when 
still a child as a herdsman and later as a locksmith apprentice when 13 years 
of age. And by the time Gomulka was 17 years old (1922), he was already 
engaged in political activities as a member of a left-wing group of Socialist 
Youth movement. The left-wing faction in the Socialist movement in Po- 
land, as elsewhere, was at that time under the strong influence of Russian Bol- 
sheviks. Since then on, Gomulka had distinguished himself as an organizer 
and leader of left-wing factions and illegal Communist cells in various branches 
of the Polish Trade Union organizations. He had taken also active part in 
organizing strikes and sabotage. Between 1933 and 1936, Gomulka was ap- 
parently in the Soviet Union where he underwent advanced training in the 
doctrines and practices of Marxism-Leninism at the international Lenin School 
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in Moscow. Upon his return to Poland, he was instrumental in forming an 
underground Communist-led front of left-wing parties, was arrested and sen- 
tenced to seven years imprisonment. This prison sentence had in all proba- 
bility saved Gomulka’s life because during his incarceration, the Communist 
Party of Poland was dissolved by Stalin and most of its leaders were brought 
to Russia to be executed. This was apparently the way Stalin had prepared 
the ground for his agreement with Hitler concerning the partition of Poland 
between Germany and Russia (1939) .?6 

In 1939, Gomulka was released from prison and after the fall of War- 
saw (1939), he fled into the Soviet-occupied territory of Poland. From here 
he returned, after the German attack on the Soviet Union, into the German- 
occupied Poland to take part in organizing a new Polish Communist Party and 
Communist resistance against the Germans. He soon reached top positions in 
important Party organizations and took active part in anti-German partisan 
warfare. By 1943, Gomulka became the Secretary-General of the Party.?7 

As the Germans withdrew from Poland, the Polish Communist Party, 
backed by the Kremlin and the Red Army, seized power in the country. As 
leader of the Party and as a member of government, Gomulka had succeeded in 
crushing (by mass intimidation, murder, and fixed elections) the Peasant 
Party which was at the time the only opposition Party that had the support of 
the broad strata of the population and therefore in a position to offer a serious 
resistance to the Communists.2® However, notwithstanding such services to 
the Party and to the Cause, Gomulka was accused of “‘Titoism,” and divested 
of all his Party positions and imprisoned without trial, in 1949, on orders from 
Stalin. There was a continuation of the Kremlin’s treatment of the Communist 
Party of Poland, in whose history the Kremlin has intervened several times by 
appointing and dismissing leaders as well as by disbanding the whole party.?® 

The top Party leadership, as organized by Gomulka upon his return to 
power, has been composed of four groups which differ among themselves as to 
their relative influence in the decision-making process in the Party and the 
government of Poland. Seen from this point of view, Gomulka’s closest associates 
at present are Marian Spychalski, Zenon Kliszko, and Edward Ochab. Like Go- 
mulka, Spychalski was born at the turn of the century (1906) in a worker's 
family and, again like Gomulka, he came in contact with the Communist move- 
ment as a teenager and has spent the rest of his life in the Party engaging in 
conspiratorial and organizational work, as well as in military and intelligence 
activities. Together with Gomulka, he fought in the Polish Communist under- 
ground in World War II. In post World War II Poland, Spychalski organized 
the Polish Army under the direction of a Soviet Army officer, Marshall Rokos- 
sowsky, who was imposed to Poland as Minister of Defense and as a member of 
the Politburo on orders from the Kremlin. By 1948, Spychalski became a 
member of the Politburo of the Party, but already by 1949 his star was on the 
way down because of his close association with Gomulka. In that year Spy- 
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chalski was arrested and tortured in prison by his fellow Communists, then re- 
leased in 1954 (but now as a cripple, without toes). By 1956, however, in 
the days of the October revolts, and Gomulka’s return to power, Spychalski 
was cleared of all former accusations and appointed Minister of National De- 
fense and later joined the Politburo.®® 

Another intimate associate of Gomulka and member of top power-core of 
Poland, is Zenon Kliszko, member of the Politburo and Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Polish Communist Party. He, too, is about the same age 
(1908) as Gomulka, and like his chief, was born in a worker’s family, began 
working at the age of 13, and soon got involved in illegal Communist activi- 
ties, local strikes and fights with the police which led to two years of imprison- 
ment in 1933. And again like Gomulka, after his release from prison, Klisz- 
ko went to the Soviet Union for advanced training in Leninist-Stalinist doc- 
trines (1935-1936).8!_ And just like Gomulka and Spychalski, Kliszko came 
to the Soviet-occupied territory (Lwow) after the German invasion of Poland in 
1939. After the outbreak of Russo-German war in 1941, Kliszko went back 
to German-occupied Warsaw and, together with Gomulka and Spychalski, took 
part in organizing an underground Communist Partisan organization. Kliszko 
also took part in the underground propaganda activities, and in the Warsaw up- 
rising against the Germans (1944). After this uprising had been suppressed 
by the Germans, Kliszko went to Russian-occupied Lublin, was given rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel and was put in charge of the all-important ‘“Cadres section” 
of the Communist apparatus. 

Being known as one of Gomulka’s closest followers, he was accused, in 
1949, of siding with Gomulka and of having taken a conciliatory attitude toward 
the “rightist deviations.” In consequence he was removed from the Secretariat 
of the Central Committee and from all Party posts. But in 1956, after Go- 
mulka’s return to power, Kliszko was rehabilitated and reinstated in the Po- 
litburo and the Secretariat of the Central Committee of the Party where he was 
put in charge of the all-important Organizational Section which deals with the 
Party cadres. 

All these three associates, who apparently form the core of the Communist 
power in Poland, in addition of having had little formal schooling and having 
been indoctrinated and trained in Communist conspiracy since early boyhood, 
have had no contact with the free world. Moreover, Gomulka and Kliszko are 
said to have an “anti-intellectual complex.” Kliszko is said to have a strong 
dislike for writers and to be in favor of a “'strong-handed’’ policy toward the 
press and toward the Church. He has been characterized as the “tightlipped 
whip of the Party.’” All three seem to belong to the fanatical, dedicated, and 
ascetic, the ‘Old Guard’’ type of professional revolutionaries. 

The identity in social background, ideology, mentality, and life experiences, 
of these people, indicate a similarity in their outlook and views concerning the 
Communist regime in Poland and concerning Poland’s relation to the Soviet 
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Union. Having dedicated their whole lives to the Party, to the cause of the 
proletarian revolution, and to the seizure of power; having left early their 
home environment, and having been indoctrinated in Leninism-Stalinism with- 
out counteracting influences of family, religion, education or contact with the 
free world, these people were not likely to change suddenly the course of their 
thinking in the direction of liberalism and democracy, because of maltreatment 
on the part of their own Party. Thus upon their return to power, following 
Leninist precepts, they took advantage of the people’s trust in them to strengthen 
the power of the Party as well as their own personal power. They made a 
temporary retreat in the Party’s policies in the question of collectivization and 
in media of mass communication; they made a temporary truce with the Church 
and with the anti-communist intellectuals, but only in order to use these forces 
to the Party’s advantage and to prepare for a return to Communist Orthodoxy 
at an opportune moment. To judge the attitudes, values and aspirations of 
these people, one must keep in mind that they, like most of their colleagues 
in the Party hierarchy, have been brought up in a working-class environment, 
composed of former peasants who were uprooted from their village environ- 
ment, and who were moved into newly found industrial areas. There, exposed 
to a-national, and internationalist-oriented propaganda of Soviet Bolshevism, 
they became ‘“‘class-conscious” and learned how to resent the Polish ruling class 
of the gentry and the military, preparing for its overthrow and for the seizure 
of power for themselves. Thus while these people might be expected to de- 
fend Poland’s power-position within the Soviet orbit, and to protect their own 
vested interest in it (particularly in view of the rough treatment of their Party 
by the Kremlin in the past), they could hardly be likely to evolve suddenly in- 
to nationalists, liberals, or democrats and to change radically their views to- 
ward the Church, state, private property, and the world proletarian revolution. 

The same is true with other people in the top Communist hierarchy in 
Poland. Thus, for instance, the life career of Edward Ochab, member of the 
Politburo, is close to that of Gomulka’s and of other members of the Party's 
hard core. Like Gomulka, Ochab was born in Galicia (in 1906), the Polish 
province of Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and again like Gomulka, began work- 
ing at a tender age (14) in a factory. He engaged early in Communist or 
pro-Communist activities, for which he was expelled from an officers school. 
He joined the Party in 1929 at the time when the Party was an illegal under- 
ground organization. This led to a number of arrests and imprisonments. Released 
from prison in 1939 at the outbreak of war with Germany, Ochab too, like 
Gomulka, Spychalski, and Kliszko, went to Lwow which was occupied by Rus- 
sian troops. From there Ochab went to Moscow and took part, as a “political 
officer,” in a division of Polish volunteers in Russia, sponsored by the Soviet 
Union. Ochab took part also in Soviet-sponsored Lublin government?’ as Min- 


ister of Public Administration (1944-1945). 
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For a number of years Ochab directed the Party’s cultural policy as well as 
the Party’s policy toward the Church and has distinguished himself for his 
strong public stand against the Polish Catholic Episcopate.84 Owing to his 
specific interests and being the only member of the power-core that has had 
some formal education, Ochab might be considered also as the Party's “‘ideo- 
logist.’’35 

This hard core of the Party’s oligarchy of professional conspirators and life- 
long Party functionaries rules Poland with the help of an inner circle of able 
experts in the fields of Party organization and indoctrination (Jerzy Albrecht 
and Wladyslaw Matvin), industrial organization (Edward Gierek), culture and 
education (Witlod Zarosinski), economic planning (Stefan Zedrychowski), 
Trade Unions (Ignacy Loga-Sowinski), and foreign affairs (Adam Rapacki) .36 
This is a group of specialists in the areas which are considered to be of parti- 
cular importance from the point of view of consolidation of the Party's power. 
The common characteristics of these Party ‘‘technocrats” is that they are by 
about a decade younger than the “Old Guard” revolutionaries. The techno- 
crats are more specialized and less versatile, have had more limited under- 
ground and conspiratorial experience, and have been less involved in great 
ideological battles which were characteristic of the earlier generations of Com- 
munism. The “Old Guard’ Communists were bred by pre-revolution and re- 
volution times, and have been thus preoccupied with the question of the seizure 
of power. The “new guard” of Communist technocrats, on the other hand, 
have been preoccupied chiefly with the problems of building and control, which, 
in a Soviet-type totalitarian society, is mainly an administrative and technical 
problem. At the same time, however, this rising generation of leaders seems 
to be as dedicated to the Cause and as indoctrinated in Leninism as their older 
colleagues. They, too, give precedence to practice as against theory and rely 
on conspiratorial methods. Both of these principles are as imperative in the 
system of monolithic rule, as in the technique of the seizure of power. 


The Outer Ring 


In addition to the above-described two groups (the power-core of the ‘Old 
Guard” professional ‘revolutionaries’ and the “‘inner-circle’” of the “new 
guard” technocrats), the ruling hierarchy of Poland is composed also of an 
“outer ring’ of people whose influence in decision-making seems to be limited 
or nil. Their presence in the top leadership has either ceremonial, symbolic, or 
some other special significance.3* There are three such people in the present 
setup of the top oligarchy in Poland: Josef Cyrankiewic, Alexander Zawadski, 
and Roman Zambrowski. These people differ considerably among themselves 
as to age, background, and political type. 

Josef Cyrankiewic is a member of the Politburo and Prime Minister of 
Poland. He was born in rgrr in a well-off middle class family, but during 
his studies at the university, he came into close contact with the Polish Socialist 
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Party and eventually became one of its leaders. After the seizure of power by 
the Communists in Poland, Cyrankiewic apparently switched his allegiance and 
became instrumental in splitting the Socialist Party of Poland and in merging 
his left-wing Socialist group with the Communists (1948).38 As a reward 
for such services Cyrankiewic became the formal head of the government of Po- 
land, but at the same time, he has been devoid of any real power. Being looked 
upon as an outsider by the Communists and hence being kept only on the outer 
fringes of the Party hierarchy, Cyrankiewic has remained in his position as a 
“symbol of working class unity” because he still represented, even only as a 
fiction, the union of Socialist and Communist Parties in Poland. As a politi- 
cal type, Josef Cyrankiewic could be categorized as a former middle-class in- 
tellectual-idealist who has evolved into a cynical careerist in exchange for high 
ceremonial positions and good life.8® 

Another symbolic figure in the outer ring of the Polish Party hierarchy is 

Alexander Zawadski, Chairman of the State Council (formal head of state) 
and a member of the Politburo. Zawadski was born in 1899 in the family of a 
miner and he himself became a worker in a coal mine at the age of 13. Sen- 
tenced for Communist activities, first to six years and later to 15 years in pris- 
on, and released from prison during World War II, he joined the Red Army 
(1942) and later was transferred with the rank of General, to the Kremlin- 
sponsored Polish Army in the Soviet Union and became Deputy Commander in 
charge of political education. But in spite of this distinguished career and 
exalted position, Zawadski has little to say in the decision-making processes 
in the inner councils of the top Party hierarchy.4° He is being used mostly 
in representational functions as a venerable old Communist who serves as a 
symbol of ‘working class character” of Polish Communism, particularly among 
the industrial laborers. 

A somewhat different case is that of Roman Zambrowski, member of the 
Politburo and Secretary of the Central Committee. Zambrowski was born in 
Warsaw in 1909, apparently in the family of a Rabbi. He began Communist 
activities at a rather tender age; his first arrest came when he was only 16 years 
of age. After release from prison, he continued with his work in the under- 
ground and was arrested again. Apparently soon after release from prisor 
in 1929, he went to the Soviet Union where he stayed until 1939. In that 
year he was back in Poland to be arrested and then freed when the Red Army 
marched into Poland the same year. He then became a political officer in the 
Soviet-sponsored Polish Army in the USSR and reached the rank of Colonel. 
Zambrowski is a remnant of that category of internationally-minded and Mos- 
cow-oriented “‘old guard”’ intellectual revolutionaries who used to dominate the 
Polish Party before Gomulka’s ascendancy. 

Thus owing to such differences in background, mentality, and outlook, 
Zambrowski could not completely identify himself with Gomulka, nor would 
he fit in the present power-core or inner circle of leaders around Gomulka. Be- 
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fore Gomulka’s return to power, Zambrowski was considered the head of a 
faction within the Polish ruling hierarchy and he has apparently continued to 
maintain that identity even after Gomulka’s return to power. He is known to 
have been strongly anti-Gomulka in the past. That Zambrowski has retained 
his place in the Politburo and the Secretariat of the Central Committee in spite 
of his factionalism and his former anti-Gomulka stand, indicates that he has a 
particularly strong support in the Kremlin.*! If this is so, Zambrowski could 
be placed into that category of leaders in various satellite Parties whose special 
function is to serve as “ears and eyes of Moscow.’’#? 

The functions of this group of Kremlin’s watchdogs might vary between 
those of passive observers and those of active participants in decision-making 
whose word carries the authority of the overlord. Which one of these func- 
tions will be assumed by such people in Poland and in other Communist satel- 
lite regimes might depend upon a variety of circumstances, particularly the 
Kremlin’s appraisal of the existing international situation, its view concerning 
the existing power relationships within the Sino-Soviet Orbit, as well as upon 
the power position of a satellite Party in its own territory. But whatever the 
situation might be at any given moment these “Damoclean Swords” in the 
satellite hierarchies are a constant reminder of the omnipresence and power of 
their masters.*% 


NOTES 


1. Revolts in Poland as well as in other countries in the Soviet Orbit resulted out of 
confusion and struggle for power in the Kremlin following the death of Stalin. 
See on this point Tomasic, D. A., National Communism and Soviet Strategy, Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D.C., 1957, Chapter X. 

2. Compare these points with Staar, Richard F., “New Course in Communist Poland,” 
The Journal of Politics, XX, 64-88. 

3. See Wladyslaw Gomulka’s speech at the Eighth Plenary Session of the Central 
Committee of United Polish Workers Party (Communist), October 20, 1956. 

4. Compare these points with Staar, Richard F., op cit., p. 71. 

5. Compare these points also with Brzezimski, Zbigniew K., The Soviet Bloc, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1960, pp. 344-345. 

6. The Potsdam Conference has set the Polish western borders on the Oder and 
Neisse rivers. This meant the inclusion of former ethnic German territories into 
post World War II Poland. Many native Germans were forcibly expelled. These 
borders are still considered temporary by the Western Powers pending a peace 
treaty with a United Germany. In addition to their fear that the Western powers 
might favor Germany in a possible territorial revision, many Poles are also uncertain 
about the attitude of the Soviet Union in this matter, particularly in case a united 
Germany happens tc be Communist-ruled. 

7. For more details on this point see Staar, Richard F., ‘Poland Steps Backward,” 
The New Leader, December 21, 1959, pp. 12-14. See also Brzezimski, Zbigniew 
K., The Soviet Bloc, op. cit. pp. 346-357. 

8. See 1959-1960 dispatches of the Reuter Press agency from Warsaw. See also 
1959-1960 dispatches to the New York Times from Warsaw. 

9. See the speech of Wladyslaw Gomulka to the workers in Nowa Huta, Polish Monitor- 
ing Bulletin, May 14, 1960. 
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See on this point Stypulkowska, A., “New Principles for the Taxing of Church 
Legal Persons and Clerical Persons Binding in Tax Year 1959,” Background Re- 
search, Radio Free Europe, Munich, September, 1959. 


Stypulkowska, Mrs. A., “The Administration of Justice in Poland since October, 
1956: Achievements and Retrogression,” Background Research, Radio Free Eurupe, 
Munich, June, 1959. 

See the discussion of these problems, including Gomulka’s speeches at the Second 
Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the United Polish Workers’ Party, 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE BALTIC STATES 
KENNETH V. LOTTICH 


A quick glimpse at the map shows the dismal predicament of northern East 
Central Europe. Finland (although presently beyond the Iron Curtain) has 
been shorn of geographical significance, her borders pulled back from Leningrad 
and the Barents Sea, and her independent existence placed in grave jeopardy 
by the reptilian maneuvers of Moscow. Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania were 
annexed by the U.S.S.R. in 1940—their coastline had become a “‘necessity’”’ for 
the Russian Bear now rapidly learning to swim under water, their perimeter 
islands a site for the Soviet missile bases that threaten Western Europe. ‘Most 
important is the fact that the Baltic fleet has come out of its mouse-trap in the 
innermost corner of the Gulf of Finland into the drill-ground of the open 
Baltic Sea.’”* 

Kaliningrad (K6nigsberg), in former German East Prussia which was split 
between the Kremlin and its Polish satellite, plus Poland and the littoral of the 
“German Democratic Republic,” completed this Soviet advance on the great 
northern inland sea of Europe. Weishar calls this sweep “the greatest geopo- 
litical trump to be played by Russia in the last century.’ 

Considering only the three Baltic States, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, the 
territory involved comprises 67,000 square miles and contained (in 1956) an 
estimated six million people. Although the seizure has never been recognized 
by the United States, Britain, France, and the West in general, possession—in 
this case, at least—represents considerably more than the usual nine points of 
the law. 


If one were callous enough to disregard the lives and fortunes of the six 
million inhabitants of these three states, it might be remarked that the U.S.S.R. 
has, at long last, solved the ‘Baltic Question.” This phrase—an item of his- 
tory—has been in existence for several millennia and the problem which it 
suggests an issue among the empires of Europe for an even longer duration. 

Although—properly speaking—Finland and Sweden are likewise ‘Baltic’ 
countries and the situation in Lithuania is indeed similar, the ‘Baltic Question” 
is most frequently discussed in terms of Livonia (that is to say the recently- 
established—yet currently Communist-annexed countries of Estonia and Latvia). 

Nevertheless the Baltic Question is not solely a national question despite 
the fact that Baltic nationalisms are involved. It is international and—in 
many ways—may be considered as significant as that of the land-locked areas in 
East Central Europe directly to the south. Specifically, the Baltic question “re- 
fers rather to the role which the eastern Baltic region played in world affairs. 
It reflects the influence which this area exercised upon the development of the 
surrounding great powers.’ Moreover, Kirchner, a historian of the Baltic, al- 
leges that “during four thousand years of historical knowledge, the Baltic pro- 
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vinces have been equalled in importance by but few regions: Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, Sicily, the Rhine Valley, and perhaps two or three others—all of them 
at the junction of great communication lines between East and West or between 


North and South.’ 
Historical Background 


To put this theme another way, the very land itself—the geographical, 
political, and cultural potentialities of this naturally-favored situation—appears 
to be the controlling factor. There are indications, it is true, that the Latgalians 
and Semgalians—Baltic people in the proper sense—and the Cours, Livs, and 
Estonians (Finno-Ugrian), who settled this maritime province beginning as 
early as the fourth and fifth centuries,5 were influential in its social, economic, 
and political development; nevertheless—rather curiously—it is the situation, the 
land and its potential, that seemingly dominates the historical mission of the 
Baltic States. 

Thus the favored position of their realm has become the tragedy of the 
peoples of this eastern Baltic coastland. Their situation a focus of envy, brief 
periods of independence have been largely overshadowed by long epochs of 
vassalage. 

According to Kirchner the Aistory (using the word with the chief accent 
on its political connotation) of the section of the Baltic region lying between 
the Gulf of Finland and the Frisches Haff (K6nigsberg) begins with the 
Christianization of these “Livonian’’ peoples in the twelfth century (regardless 
of the almost one thousand years of preliminary cultural progress). 

The first epoch comprises the period of rule by the German Knights of the 
Sword—a crusading organization which brought Teutonic conceptions of gov- 
ernment and commerce as well as the Christian faith. Although these “Balts”’ 
apparently occupied an inferior position socially and in the government struc- 
ture, this does not seem to have been overly resented. And the native peoples 
accepted the feudalism of the Knights perhaps because they had wearied of 
holding their own against one thousand years’ invasion by the eastern Slavs 
and Mongols, receiving the Roman Catholic religion of the conquerors as well. 

Much could be said here of the unique characteristics of the ‘“Livonians”’, 
the complex of which—it seems—serves to establish these varied—yet similar— 
peoples as ‘nationalistic’ although of a passive rather than the usual dominant 
type.® Yet, as indicated earlier, it was the land that controlled; the inhabitants 
played a quiescent role. 

A second chapter of Livonian history begins in 1582 with the era of Polish- 
Swedish rule, terminating in 1721 with the cession of Livonia to Russia. Spora- 
dic revolts there were indeed from time to time but with defense and trade 
largely in the hands of the German “Balts”’, Swedes, or Poles and the indigenous 
population chiefly an agricultural people; no organized rebellion or ‘‘revolution”’ 
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ever occurred. Furthermore, with the advent of Lutheran Protestantism, the 
Livonians remained Catholic. 

The third section of their history is that of the first Russian domination 
which continued for approximately two centuries—ending only with the World 
War I collapse of the Tzarist regime in 1917. 

“Livonia’s’” most recent period began with the post-war independence 
championed by President Wilson at Versailles of Estonia and Latvia and, along 
with that of Lithuania, continued for two decades up to the second Russian 
attack on their sovereignty in 1940. Nazi occupation from 1941 to 1944 and 
“liberation” by Moscow have placed the peoples of these Baltic states in many 
jeopardies, and the so-called “‘people’s democracies” set up by the Soviet rest 
only on Russian bayonets. 

Short Period of Independence 

Baltic nationalism, in the modern sense of the word, may be said to have 
flowered in the twentieth century; in the original form (and in the passive as- 
sumption of some elements of cultural homogeneity) it may be over one thou- 
sand years old. Nevertheless, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania (along with Fin- 
land and Poland) were the only nationalities subject to Tzarist rule that were 
able to break away from the Kremlin. In fact, the Marxists’ “trouble-shooter’’, 
Joseph Stalin, failed dismally in his attempt to gain the Baltic republics for 
Bolshevism—an episode which he spent a third of a century trying to forget. 

Twenty years of freedom, however, came to an end with the beginning of 
World War II on September 1, 1939. Actually independence had been ear- 
marked for destruction a few days prior to this when Molotov and von Ribben- 
trop signed the Soviet-Nazi pact of friendship and non-aggression of August 23. 
A secret protocol placed Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Bessarabia in 
Soviet Russia’s sphere of influence. On August 28 plans likewise were made 
for the “fourth partition’’ of Poland, an event which was to signal the death 
knell of small nations in East Central Europe. 

September and October saw ‘‘mutual assistance” pacts forced upon Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. On trumped-up charges the following June 14, Mo- 
lotov presented the Lithuanian government with an ultimatum demanding free 
admission of the Soviet army and the establishment of a new government 
“friendly” to the U.S.S.R. and willing to execute the mutual assistance treaty 
“honestly”. Within two days Estonia and Latvia also had their turn to “‘co- 
operate”. 


Satellite Status 


As military occupation was completed the new “friendly” governments 
were set up. Under three Russian commissars the puppet regimes quickly came 
into being. On July 14 and 15 elections of “people's parliaments” were held 
in each state. The franchise laws having been corrupted, only one slate, that 
of the so-called “Union of the Working People,” was approved. The events 
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of this dreadful day have been reported as follows: 

In Estonia and Latvia a group of patriotic citizens had attempted 
to present to the voters a list of independent candidates. . .such ac- 
tion was immediately suppressed by the government and the initiators 
were arrested. ...a great many citizens abstained from voting. . . . 
(Yet) the day after the elections it was announced that 92.8 of the 
voters had cast their ballot for the single pro-Communist slate in Es- 
tonia, 97.6 in Latvia, and 99.19 in Lithuania.” 


Of course this result should not have been surprising. As an actual instance 
—but highly significant in revealing the mentality of the Communist masters— 
the following conversation between Deputy Prime Minister Professor V. Kreve- 
Mickevicius of the Lithuanian People’s Government and Molotov in Moscow on 
July 2, 1940 excels in frankness: Molotov—‘‘You must take a good look at 
reality and understand that in the future small nations will have to disappear. 
Your Lithuania along with the other Baltic nations, including Finland, will 
have to join the glorious family of the Soviet Union. ...Lithuania cannot re- 
main an exception....You would be doing the most intelligent thing if you 
would accept without any hesitation the leadership of the Communist Party 
which is determined to effect the unification of all Europe and the application 
of the new order.’® 


“Pacification” 

Horrible events in the subjugation of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania are 
related by Swettenham as, for example, the terrors of the night of June 14, 1941. 
In Lithuania a total of 30,485 persons seized and deported is substantiated by 
police and railroad documents, including ‘‘freight lists’ of human cargoes 
showing car numbers, capacity, and destinations. In Latvia and Estonia ‘‘the 
M. V. D. raided thousands of homes during the night, ordered men, women, 
and children out of bed, gave them ten to thirty minutes to pack a few belong- 
ings, bundled them into lorries and took them to railway stations where cattle 
trucks with barred windows waited... .Hundreds of children and old people 
died even before the trains crossed the frontier on their way to Northern Rus- 
sia and the wastes of Siberia.”® The following figures representing executions 
in one year of Soviet Occupation, based upon evidence found in the hundreds 
of mass graves, shock the sensibilities: Estonia 62,769; Latvia 64,250; Li- 
thuania 65,000.!° 

As late as 1960, in oredr to cover their own atrocities, the Soviets con- 
tinue to broadcast claims that ‘authorities in Communist Estonia have uncovered 
evidence showing Nazis slaughtered 3,000 Czech and German citizens near 
Tallinn in 1942-1943."11 Obviously, such communications are of a piece with 
Stalin’s attempt to place the blame for the Katyn forest massacres on German 
forces—an expedient that was rejected almost universally by the West. 

Nor is deportation by the Marxists a forgotten device today. Weéishar re- 
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ports “In its craving for expansion the Kremlin is not satisfied to hold the 
southern Baltic Coast (in addition to the eastern sector) and place it partially 
in the hands of satraps. Together with the military occupation and political 
subjugation went an ethnic change of vast proportions: the German Baltic Coast 
from Memel to the mouth of the Oder was denationalized. . . . The Baltic peo- 
ples constitute an uncommonly high percentage of the inmates in the Siberian 
slave labor camps. The Finns, too, were expelled from the Karelian Isthmus 
after the war’s end and their land annexed to the Soviet Union, which also 
swallowed a considerable strip of the north coast of the Gulf of Finland.’’!? 


Religious Oppression 


Because of the strength of Roman Catholicism in the eastern Baltic states, 
the Communists from the first have endeavored to wean the population from 
their religious moorings. Heavy taxation was imposed on all churches in the 
newly acquired territory and excessive rents charged for the use of dwellings 
which formerly belonged to the Church and were domiciled by clerics. Educa- 
tion suffered too. It is well known that, in Lithuania, the Catholic Faculties 
of Theology and Catholic high schools were closed; only one of Lithuania's 
four seminaries was allowed to function and the number of students eventually 
reduced; religious services in the Army, hospitals, asylums, and prisons were 
stopped; religious teaching in the schools was forbidden and this portion of 
instruction replaced by lessons on Marxist materialism.1% 

At the same time eleven of Latvia’s 110 Catholic priests were arrested, 
tortured and finally either executed or deported. In Lithuania eighty out of 
800 suffered a similar fate. Apparently the Soviet overlords believed that the 
liquidation of ten per cent of the Baltic priests would intimidate the popula- 
tion. It did not and therefore, during the first year of the second occupation, 
33 Catholic priests in Latvia and 350 in Lithuania were transported or killed 
raising the proportion to close to one-third. 

Yet not all of the clergy in the Baltic were attacked. For example, Arch- 
bishop Antonius Springovics remained at Riga, on orders from Rome, during 
the entire first occupation. While he personally was not molested, he was powet- 
less to prevent either the arrest, torture or execution of his priests or the deporta- 
tion of the Latvian population, a maneuver by which the Communists expected 
him to lose prestige and to indirectly denigrate the power of the Church. 

When the Russians returned after the German invasion (in May, 1945) he 
was, at first—in keeping with the much propagandized policy of “religious 
freedom’’—shown proper consideration. Then, toward the end of the year, the 
Kremlin invited him to move to Moscow, where he—as ‘Metropolitan of the 
Roman Catholics in the Soviet Union”—could “wield a larger power.” Upon 
his indignant refusal the Communists showed their other face. Although it 
is not yet established whether of his own free will or on Marxist orders, in 
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1947 Archbishop Springovics removed to a tiny domicile well beyond the limits 
of the city of Riga. 

Unquestionably we can assume that the exercise of religious rites in the 
Baltic in addition to the spiritual comfort gained, serves aiso to iterate feelings 
of common nationality as opposed to folk activity—that fostered by the Red re- 
gime—in the political sphere. Nor is religion the only mode of expression 
available. They can show a common spirit in many ways that are passive rather 
than active. For example, it is reported that “on January 18 (1951) the 
Communist Rahva Haal (Tallinn) reported that the department of the cine- 
matography (which owns all the nationalized cinemas) ended 1950 with a 
considerable deficit, because of the drop in cinema attendance.”'® Two good 
reasons for public refusal to go to the pictures are suggested by the fact that 
all films have Russian sound-tracks and the Estonians do not care to speak 
Russian; further, that the cinema fare is so heavily loaded with Soviet propa- 
ganda that they are boring in the first place. 


Undercurrents of Resentment 


A little later, February 21, 1952, the Secretary-General of the Latvian Com- 
munist Party is revealed as wailing that ‘the people’s minds are much in- 
fluenced by capitalist relics. . . . Bourgeois nationalism makes itself felt in all 
walks of life; ...class alien elements spread rotten, reactionary theories and en- 
courage the inclination to private property in the kolkhozes.”’!7 

Then there is the Estonian youth problem—a phenomenon that has been 
reported as plaguing Moscow itself.18 Again it is reported that “On March 
26-28 in Tallinn at a plenary session of the Central Committee of the Estonian 
Communist Party, its Secretary, Comrade Lentsman, and the Secretary of the 
Komsomol, Comrade Pomazkin, stated that the political education of the workers 
and the young people left much to be desired. Local Party organizations,” he 
said, “paid no attention to the Communist education of the masses.’’!® 

The parallel between the expansionist policies of Czarist Russia and those 
of the current Red regime are too visible to require much comment. Dr. 
Rudolf Lodgman has recently restated this truth in pertinent fashion: ‘“‘It is 
not the first time in history that Eastern peoples have reached out to conquer 
Europe. Huns, Magyars, Mongols, and Islam have, in turn, been a threat; 
today Bolshevism, emanating from Moscow, would execute, if possible, the 
testament of Peter the Great.’’2° 

As a surface ideology Pan-Slavism is again invoked. This old myth of 
the “Big Brother to the Little Slavs” (and other small linguistic groups of East 
Europe) is pretty threadbare, but the Marxists are not above utilizing it. The 
historical record must be re-written to make the ism palatable, but the Kremlin’s 
method of writing history easily takes care of this. Yet those of East Central 
Europe with longer memories can only know that their earlier contacts with 
Russia, “Mother of the Slavs,’ were anything but felicitous; the existence of 
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Moscow’s “Third Rome’ together with the various Pan-Slavic ideologies con- 
tributed to an uneasiness, which the fullness of time has shown to have real 
reason for being.?4 


Geopolitical Importance 


Jean Gottman, the geographer, calls East Europe ‘The Tidal Lands.” His 
meaning is clear. ‘The Central European powers have worked out for them- 
selves an indisputable personality which often benefited by the many contacts 
it had with a diversity of neighbors. This personality was so linked to some 
of the surrounding areas that many times it attempted to dominate them, while 
a power that developed in any part of Europe and expanded over the continent 
was bound to find the central section in its way. It thus happened that through- 
out history Central (East Central) Europe was a land of ebb and flow; it has 
been the most unstable part of the continent, and therefore should be defined 
as the area between those parts endowed with more stability.?2 


Although Gottmann uses the expression “Central Europe’, he defines 
this as ‘those tidal spaces between Germany and Russia,” in fact the identical 
area denominated by Halecki as “East Central Europe.’?3 When speaking of 
the “pivotal” nature of this unique living space between the Baltic and the 
Black and Adriatic, both Gottmann and Halecki offer recognition to the pecu- 
liar demands placed on the people of this area: they must “nationalize” or 
perish. Perhaps this is only the ‘indisputable personality’ referred to by Gott- 
mann who inquires further, ‘Is Central Europe an axis or a buffer?’’4 

Throughout history the Baltic States have served as a pivot or axis. This 
is the real meaning of the “Baltic Question.” Presently the Soviet masters in 
playing up their “‘rimland” characteristic may perhaps consider them as buffers. 
At any rate the inhabitants of these unfortunate countries must suffer expul- 
sion and frequently graver penalties merely for having been born in one of the 
most strategic and significant spots on earth. Dr. Kurt Rabl, an expert on 
International Law, cites the ‘legal’ basis for such action—in an illustration 
particularly pertinent to the Baltic region: Expulsion or re-settlement has been 
in recent years, applied (among other circumstances) to “Persons who, within 
a State of which they are citizens, are also resident there, but by the authority 
of that State are deported to other localities of the interior for reasons of ‘pub- 
lic order and security’ or for reasons of economic planning. That applies to 
the politically or socially ‘undesirable’ Estonians, Letts, Lithuanians, and 
Ukrainians; it has been the case of certain Mohammedan Caucasian peoples, and 


also to the Japanese living on the Pacific Coast of the United States who, under 
the impact of the outbreak of Japanese-American hostilities at the turn of 
1942-43, were deported to barren regions of the Rocky Mountains and interned 
in guarded camps.’”25 It should of course be pointed out that Dr. Rabl sees 
these events as violations of the spirit of International Law. 

What steps have the Western democracies taken to remedy the situation in 
East Europe, especially in the Baltic States? In 1951 the Voice of America en- 
larged its program to include broadcasts to these Soviet-enslaved peoples of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania in their native languages. In 1953 the Congress 
of the United States created a ‘Select Congressional Committee on Communist 
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Aggression.”” This committee compiled a huge quantity of evidence concern- 
ing the “annexation” and subsequent Marxist atrocies in the Baltic countries. 
This was published in 1953-1954. 

A great statement of American policy toward the Baltic countries by the 
late Secretary of State John Foster Dulles is revealing of the attitude of many 
citizens of the United States regarding the captivity of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania: “The United States, for its part, maintains the diplomatic recogni- 
tion it extended in 1922 to the Baltic nations. We continue to deal with those 
diplomatic and consular representatives of the Baltic countries who served the 
last independent governments of these States....The captive peoples should 
know that they are not forgotten, that we are not reconciled to their fate and, 
above all, that we are not prepared to seek illusory safety for ourselves by a 
bargain with their masters. . . .""6 
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EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN EAST 
EUROPE: KRUSHCHEV'S REFORMS 


GERALD L. STEIBEL 


The “historical materialism’? myth of Communism assures its leaders 
that the economic tides run inevitably in their favor, but Nikita Khrushchev 
is taking no chances. Heavy industry is his idol, as it was Stalin’s before him, 
but Khrushchev is coming to terms with it, treating it not as Communism’s 
natural ally but as a jealous deity with its own well-defined imperatives. This 
is why he has ordered an all-out Bloc-wide drive for polytechnical education, 
the education which is to bring into the order of battle alongside the party 
ideologies and the storming proletariats the Organization Men, each qualified 
for his assignment, each a loyal and efficient servant of the party and the 
regime. 

Here, more than in his 20th Party Congress denunciation of Stalin, is 
Khrushchev’s break with the past. Stalin shot people for being inefficient; 
Khrushchev is going to try to train them. Stalin identified production fail- 
ure with treason; Khrushchev is indentifying it with educational failure. It 
is obvious which view is the more modern—and the more potent. In a few 
years of political warfare using the transmuted energies of Communist Bloc 
industrial power, Khrushchev has accomplished more than Stalin did in three 
decades. 

The real question is not as many outsiders like to believe, whether he can 
make his industry perform for him, but whether he can do so without sacri- 
ficing a major part of the Communist world-view, on which his power also 
rests. In bringing the schools finally into the center of his ambitions, Khrush- 
chev is enlisting the potential of the schools as his predecessors never did, 
but he is also taking a risk which they avoided. Schools can be volatile and 
students as unpredictable as they are explosive. 

Khrushchev in reality has no choice. No modern, fully-equipped and 
fully-functioning economy such as Khrushchev envisages within his Communist 
Bloc base can operate without a completely developed network of schools. The 
neo-Rousseauist conviction of Communists from Marx to Stalin that the new 
type of Communist Man would emerge naturally from the “‘socialist organi- 
zation of production” relegated the schools to a 3-R position. Lenin, who 
wrote and talked volubly on every metaphysical, philosophical, and tactical 
problem in the lexicon, had almost nothing to say about education. He 
probably settled the whole matter in his own mind when he charged the Youth 
League in 1920 with the brunt of the party organizing tasks which lay ahead. 

But societies, as John Dewey wrote just before Lenin seized state power 
in Russia, become conscious of themselves only in their education. If Khrush- 
chev wants to lead a society founded upon the energies of what Peter 
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Drucker has called the Iron Men, he has to have schools which hold that image 
before them. If he wants that society to be a proselytizing and a missionary 
force, that too, must be in the image. Khrushchev can no more assign 
“practical” training to the schools and “ideological” training to the party than 
can his counterparts in the non-Communist world. The practical and the 
philosophical have a stubborn way of spilling over into each other’s compart- 
ments and they insist on becoming companions. 

This is the truth which he recognized in 1958 when he proclaimed a 
series of educational reforms whose purpose was “the linking of the schools 
with life and productive work.”! Linking the schools with life and productive 
work is also a Western educational goal, but no responsible American or free 
European educator would ever identify the whole of life with “productive 
work” as Khrushchev did when he said that polytechnical education would 
send students ‘‘to the plant and factory schools to continue their studies there 
and acquire labor habits, a profession, in such a way as to get not only a gen- 
eral education but to know life, production.” 2 

In the free West, production is an important part of life, but it is 
much less than life itself. In fact, the most vital parts of life are specifically 
sequestered from material production in almost every significant Western edu- 
cational philosophy, all of which converge in agreement that the commitment 
of the schools is to the development of free human individuality and human 
growth. 

This is what is absent from Khrushchev’s polytechnical experiment. This 
is what he is wagering confidently he can keep out of his schools even as he 
infuses them with new energy and direction. 

That “production” is no casual insertion but the heart of the matter can be 
seen in the echoing statements from other Bloc leaders. Following Khrushchev, 
Matuszek, in Poland, called for schools “suited to existing and proposed ‘de- 
velopmental changes.’’, and the Bulgarians spoke of “‘socially useful and pro- 
ductive labor” on the basis of “broad general education, polytechnical concepts 
and production training.”* Zhivkov said the polytechnical schools ‘must 
wholly serve the working class, the cooperativized peasants and the socialist 
community, to enable the economic leap forward.’’5 


This is production-oriented schooling, production under Communist 
auspices and for Communists purposes exclusively. It is Western education 
minus the humanizing element, education for the power and the energy of the 
West, but without its softening compassions. It is education which denies the 
entire heritage of the West which says that societies cannot be organized on 
any stable basis without meeting the ineluctable force which is humanity halfway. 

Yet, the very vehemence of the assertion of Communist purposes is the 
measure of the seriousness with which the existing problems are regarded. Some 
of these problems are as old as the Communist state itself; some are relatively 
new. Three stand out in particular. 
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The oldest problem is the one which faces every peasant society which con- 
verts to mass industrialism—the need for cadres of skilled and semi-skilled 
people to man the new machines. Because the Communists want to convert 
quickly, the problem is especially difficult, since the requirements for conversion 
continue to grow at their own furious rate. The war-induced drop in the birth- 
tate has made matters even worse; the shrinking enrollments in the USSR in the 
first four years of school (from 23.73 million in 1948 to 13.58 million in 
1955-56)® warned of increased burdens on those cadres which were already 
fully engaged. 

The conversion problem was already apparent back in the 1920's and 1930's 
when, after a period of experimentation which led to near-chaos, the elements 
of traditional education began to reappear. Compulsory seven-year education 
was established, and the general-education secondary school began to come back. 
Professional and technical secondary schools arose alongside the general-edu- 
cation schools. By and large these measures were successful in getting sub- 
stantial numbers of children into the schools and on their way toward qualifi- 
cation for the tasks of modern industrialized life, although as late as 1956, 10 
per cent of the children in grades 5 to 7 in the advanced RSFSR were still 
dropping out.? 

The 19th Party Congress of the USSR CP in 1952 proclaimed the princi- 
ple of a mandatory 10-year educational structure, but by then the second problem 
was beginning to be recognized: more secondary education produced more 
educated people, but it did not necessarily place them where they were most 
needed—in the skilled and semi-skilled cadres. The Congress resolved that 
“the realization of polytechnical education’’ be undertaken, but in practice the 
one and one-half million secondary school graduates coming out annually con- 
stituted only a large mass of youngsters trying to get into higher education. For 
example, of the 25,000 secondary school graduates reported in Leningrad in 
1953, only 400 were willing to take jobs in factories.8 The rest preferred 
to stay at home and take entrance examinations for higher schools the following 
term. 

Khrushchev summed up the situation when he told the Communist Youth 
League (Komsomol) that “our ten-year school prepares the youth only for 
entering the institutions of higher learning.’ He pointed out that about 2,200,000 
high school graduates had failed to find a place in the institutions of higher 
learning from 1953 to 1956 and that there were still 700,000 graduates being 
left without admission annually, as against 450,000 who were getting in.® 

In the other Bloc countries a similar situation prevailed. To cite one 
example, in Poland, in 1959, there were two and three candidates for openings 
in higher institutions.1° In 1960, 40,000 applicants were clamoring for the 
23,000 vacancies.}! 

For a society with the ambitions of the Communists, these figures repre- 
sented, not a laudable thirst for learning, but a waste of manpower. 
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The third problem is therefore the most important. This is the problem 
of getting young people to go of their own volition where they are really 
needed, into the middle areas of skilled and semi-skilled labor below the top 
managerial and professional levels, but where they do not want to go. Com- 
munist youngsters are no different from capitalist youngsters; they want the 
prestige and status that mark the elect of their world and they want the consump- 
tion luxuries that confirm and reinforce status. The key to these things in 
any complex industrial society is education. 

Production-minded societies alway evidence surprise when status and con- 
sumption make their appearance. But neither the Calvinist nor the Djilasian 
ethic of work and frugality is apparently able to contain the pressures which the 
achievement of the initial stage of capital formation seems inevitably to breed. 
For the Communists, both status and consumption pressures are enormously 
more difficult to deal with than for the free West, because the Communist 
classless world-view cannot openly embrace status conceptions, nor can it re- 
lax and translate its revolutionary aims into luxury goods and creature comforts. 

Yet, this is precisely what its young people—with no visible politi- 
cal malice—are trying to perpetuate. And they are pushed by a variety 
of other pressures which are peculiar to the Communist political order. 
For one thing, with the possible exception of a career as party apparatchik, 
there is virtually no on-the-job advancement very far up the ladder. For 
another, whole areas into which corresponding pressures in the mixed eco- 
nomies of the West may be channeled—private business, for example— 
simply do not exist within Communism.!? And, as Korol has pointed out, 
the relative political safety of certain careers, such as those in science, 
make the really desirable avenues for young people even more restricted.1% 
Finally, the withdrawal and apathy which are the defense of people oppressed 
by an alien and unwanted rule that seems here to stay feeds unhealthily the 
whole complex of narrow-perspective aspirations. 

For all these reasons, Communist youth has engaged in a tremendous com- 
petition for the higher educational opportunities, a competition whose twin 
is the pronounced disdain for manual labor noted by two American observers, 
Landon and Nichols.'* 

All of the Communist propaganda media are mobilized in an all-out 
assault on these dangerous growths. From Hungary there are complaints that 
“the vast majority of secondary school students can imagine their future only 
in the form of further study in the universities. They undervalue physical 
work and pine for an easy life and easy success.’’"15 “Young people,” complained 
another Hungarian Communist organ, “‘often do not understand that in addition 
to engineers and doctors we also need educated workers... We note a tend- 
ency (among youth) toward laziness . . . overestimation of rank and outward 
appearances, unwillingness to make sacrifices." The Czechoslovak provincial 
paper Pravda had similar complaints to make with respect to Czechoslovak 
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higher engineering students.17 Another Czechoslovak paper accused students 
of an unwelcome outlook on life, pure egoism, bare bourgeois greediness: “to 
achieve one’s own, not even too honestly, one’s ‘standard’ and the rest can go 
to the devil.”!® Polish youth, the weekly Przeglad Kulturalny complained, is 
lazy and seeks to avoid physical efforts by all possible means.1® 

To some extent, these conditions work in favor of the regimes, because 
the desires for improvement can be gratified only by the holders of power. 
Therefore, many play along with party and regime as the only way to achieve 
social mobility.2° But the price is high for the Communists, and it is the same 
as that paid by all competitive societies—the wastages represented by the re- 
sentments of the masses of the unsuccessful. 

The cult of success has brought the Communists face to face with another 
familiar problem—hereditary elitism, which means that the very people charged 
with the responsibility for inculcating attitudes of respect for manual work 
are often the ones doing the most to undermine those attitudes through their 
own handling of their children’s schooling. Whereas, in the early days of 
the Soviet regime, educational opportunities tended to be discriminatory in 
favor of children of proletarian and peasant origin, there is good evidence that 
this has changed. In recent times, Korol states, “the student body has pro- 
gressively become weighted in favor of the children of party officials, civil 
servants, officers of the armed forces and other members of the elite group.’’?! 
Faltermayer arrives at similar conclusions. He remarks that the new middle 
class is determined not to have its children spend their lives in factories; 
bigwigs, he reports, sometimes pay as high as $2,000 in bribes to get their 
children around the regulations and into the universities.?? 

Thus a new aristocracy is being bred in, of all places, the Soviet Bloc 
with well-developed feelings of superiority and exclusiveness** and founded 
upon the denigration of manual labor passed on by parents who have already 
broken free and moved upwards.24 In Czechoslovakia, Smena admits that 
parents “acknowledge the transformation of our school system with mixed 
feelings and seem to be afraid of what will happen to their sons and daughters 
when they will have to change from time to time into overalls and get ac- 
quainted with manual work.’*5 Hungary's Nepszava complains that ‘“Work- 
er parents frequently are only formally able to control the studies of their 
children. Therefore the disadvantage with which the children of workers 
pursue their studies as against the children of the intellectuals and the white- 
collar workers is not to be underestimated.”’*6 

Essentially, therefore, what the Communist regimes are seeking, as 
Bulgarian Deputy Minister Marin Geshakov put it, “is first of all the elimi- 
nation of the differences between manual and intellectual labor,’’27 and, as the 
Hungarian Nepszabadsag explained, the inculcation of respect for physical 
work and manual skills.?* 
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Thorstein Veblen first called the attention of the world to this massive 
problem over a half century ago when he wrote of the “invidious distinction” 
between manual and intellectual labor, pointing out that the problem is much 
older than we admit and that the socially useful has generally been placed below 
the socially non-useful throughout history. John Dewey and his school sought 
to obliterate that distinction by drawing heavily on the values shared in common 
by manual and intellectual work, a quest which has been only partially effective. 
But Dewey underlined the values of individual dignity based on individual 
workmanship, values which the Communists cannot afford to admit lest they 
lead to the disintegration of the whole Communist ethos. 

The challenge which the Communist regimes have accepted in adopting 
polytechnical education, therefore, is to elevate manual labor in the status 
scale to the point where it will get the necessary infusion of recruits, but 
to do so without making basic concessions to principles of individual develop- 
ment which would be disastrous to their conception of a party-led society. 
Essentially, therefore, polytechnical education is glorification of manual work 
by decree bolstered by a number of institutional arrangements designed to press 
sufficient numbers of youngsters into manual work without social upheaval. 


The Polytechnical Education Decrees and Their Problems 


These institutional arrangements are embodied in the decrees which es- 
tablish polytechnical education throughout the Bloc. The decrees provide 
for several features in common, with variations from country to country.2° 
The USSR is to have an eight-year basic school (effective in 1962), as are 
Poland, Hungary and Buigaria. Czechoslovakia will have nine years and 
Romania seven, except for those going into secondary education, who will 
have four years of basic and seven of secondary schooling. All basic schools 
will have mixtures of academic and manual work. In the USSR, a special 
“boarding school’ program will provide eight to eleven years of combined 
schooling with emphasis upon “Communist upbringing.” 

All programs call for secondary education ranging from three to four 
years—except in the Romanian case—where the students will spend part of 
their time in the factories or the fields. For those students who have gone 
into full time ‘“‘production work” education may be furthered in evening 
schools. Lyceums and trade schools are part of the secondary school programs. 
In Bulgaria, one third of the time is to be spent in production work; in 
Hungary one day per week. As an indication of what is expected of these 
schools, those in the USSR are supposed to produce in three to five years 
the middle-level technical managers; only the top five per cent of the graduating 
class will be admitted to higher technical institutes. 

Universities and higher technological institutes will also have production 
work as a part of their programs. In the USSR these will be five-year affairs, 
the first two of which will be conducted by means of correspondence and 
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evening courses (‘‘work-connected study’’) and the last three will also in- 
clude some production work. Poland will also have a two-year production 
program in higher education, Czechoslovakia will give priority in admission 
to students with “production experience,” and Bulgaria will have one year 
of production work. 

Through these institutional guides it is hoped that the Bloc will get its 
qualified cadres at all levels and that the tug between people and party-regime 
will be reduced to non-dangerous proportions. 

What now remains to be seen is how well the polytechnical effort will 
succeed. If nothing more than the concentrated power of party and state 
is required, the Communists will doubtless meet their goals. If, on the other 
hand, the resistances prove impervious to coercion and persuasion, genuine 
trouble lies ahead in Eastern Europe. 

At least four major kinds of built-in obstacles now have taken definable 
form: 

First, there are the contradictions which even the Communists order 
seems unable to prevent from developing. One of the foremost of these 
arises from the managerial class itself, which, in its quite innocent desire to 
get on with its job, often finds the influx of youngsters under the poly- 
technical system to be a nuisance. So reluctant have some of the managers 
been to accept the idea of young people invading their plants and taking 
up valuable time and attention that the Bulgarian Party organ was led to 
complain: ‘The leaders of the enterprises and collective farms in the 
Turnovo district failed to collaborate in the establishment of a base for pro- 
duction practice.”8° In March 1959 there were still in Bulgaria ‘a number 
of managerial boards of industrial enterprises which do not take sufficient 
care to provide work places for the college students . . . although they do not 
lack the possibilities in this field.” The practical training of the students is 
assigned to technicians and workers ‘‘who do such work for the first time and 
do not have pedagogical training.’"*! In Poland, to cite one more example, 
the realization of polytechnical measures “leaves much to be desired’”’ and the 
meaning “has not been clearly understood by the enterprises.’’$? 

Second, many of the professional educators are as much opposed to 
sending their students into the plants as the managers are to receiving them. 
The Bulgarian Party paper complained editorially that “There are still pro- 
fessors, instructors and assistants who continue to follow the beaten track 
of well-known and sufficiently clarified problems. There are others who 
believe that the subject of their research activities must be only broad and 
purely theoretical problems.’’5% 

Third, there are physical obstacles, particularly in the construction and 
equipping of the necessary facilities. In the RSFSR in 1959, for example, 
construction of Khrushchev’s pet-project boarding schools ran 50 per cent 
behind schedule and student assignment to factories tended to be dominated 
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by whatever type of factory happened to be in the geographically proximate 
area.34 Pravda blasted the whole operation roundly when it claimed that 
much of it was mere going-through-the-motion routine. Too much attention 
was given, Pravda charged, to the managerial aspects and too little to manual 
labor, with the result that “unfitness for productive training’’ was being fostered. 
Furthermore, there was a lack of over-all coordination between the economic 
councils, the farm organizations and the school authorities, while at the same 
time some of the schools were neglecting scholastic work itself.3 

Similar difficulties continue to be reported from the rest of the Bloc. 
Bulgarian Deputy Minister of Education Geshakov spoke of “serious short- 
comings’ and “insufficient care’ in the organization of practical training and 
called for “urgent measures for the improvement of polytechnical training.”’3¢ 

In Czechoslovakia, regime papers complained that there “has been a lot 
of improvization’” in setting up polytechnical programs and that ‘‘there has 
not been time to install workshops in all schools, and to equip them with 
machines . . . and qualified personnel.”3* At the same time, there has been 
“a lack of understanding of the plant management for so important a thing 
as the education of the worker.”°* In Hungary, it was admitted that many 
teachers feel “polytechnical education will harm the development of general 
education . . . "’ and that one of the toughest problems “‘is the organization 
of direct participation in productive work.’’3® 

In Poland, the Soviet educational model has been less rigidly imposed 
than in the other satellites. Poland has, however, a special problem of its 
own—its unusually high postwar birth rate and, connected with it, a severe 
lack of class rooms. This factor makes it even harder to introduce vocational 
training. Gomulka, in a speech on education, stressed this particular Polish 
problem when he said: “If compulsory education is extended by one year 
only, then we must increase the number of classrooms about 14% over the 
figure which is considered a must if all children are to be given 7-grade educa- 
tion. And we all know that an overwhelming majority of young people 
ought to receive both general and vocational education.’’4° 

Romania also suffers from a lack of classrooms. There are complaints 
that the construction of new schools is poorly managed, that there is a 
waste of funds and a lack of qualified technicians in school construction.*! 
The new part-time and evening schools suffer from extremely poor attendance 
—in some of the evening sections attached to secondary schools it runs at 
times to about 50 per cent.*? 

Fourth, there is still the problem of proper placement for even those 
who survive the rigors of the academic and work road. In July 1960, the 
USSR’s Pravda was citing critically examples of graduate engineers working 
as common laborers in Karaganda, Krasnodarsk, Tartar and elsewhere.4? In 
Czechoslovakia the press has frequently attacked over-specialization and im- 
proper placement methods,** while in Poland the regime admitted some time 
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ago that of 84,225 executives in industry only 16 per cent had the required 
educational qualification while, at the same time, thousands of college grad- 
uates were occupying inferior positions in industry and administration.*® 

How deeply all of these disabilities go cannot yet be measured accurately. 
In part they are undoubtedly endemic to any new major effort of this type, 
and some of them will disappear as organization improves and control is 
extended. Even under existing difficulties progress has been made. In 
the Soviet Union during the 1959-1960 academic period, students from 
2,000 schools spent about a third of their time on manual labor, and in the 
next year half the country’s 31,000 secondary schools are expected to be 
participating in the program.*® In Czechoslovakia in 1959-1960 the number 
of students studying while holding a job increased by thirty per cent over the 
preceding year, and the first 30 classes on the middle-school level opened 
for workers in the plants.47 The Hungarian regime claims that ‘nearly 135,000 
pupils are being instructed in polytechnical schools this year,” as well as 
20,000 high school students.** 

These are small achievements, but the experiment is barely started. 
Progress to date can probably safely be projected for at least part of the 
total road, with more students moving into work-study mixtures and more 
and better qualified people taking over on the middle rungs of the economic 
structure. 

To succeed, the Communists have to avoid two kinds of concessions. 
First, they must not allow conceptions of individual growth to penetrate 
their effort in the schools. Second, they must not allow the same conceptions 
to take root in the factory and field job slots which they are trying to fiil 
satisfactorily. In both areas the tendency for these conceptions to creep in 
will be strong, on purely pragmatic grounds, but the consequence could be 
the erosion of Communism itself. Instead, the Communists must continue to 
try for their non-humanist, technological type of person. 

That they realize the nature of their task is indicated by the current 
emphasis, alongside the new moves in education, upon older concepts of 
socialist work organization. The ‘“comradely courts,” “people’s militia” and 
“socialist brigades” are examples of the strong survival of their conviction 
that the personality of their ideal citizen is a matter for the whole of their 
social organization. An East German Party official noted in March 1960, for 
example, that the brigades ‘“‘must go beyond the enterprise and economic 
level and extend to all fields of socialist society,” including the training of the 
worker, his family and society, while an Albanian official hailed the brigades 
for “coordinating in one scheme the drive for increased production with the 
creation of the new Communist Man.” Obviously, as the Communists bring 
the factories and farms into the schools they are at the same time moving 
from the opposite direction to bring the schools into the factories and farms— 
all under a single conception. 
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This is strong medicine, this total mobilization of school and society for 
Communist technological aims, aims which are intermediate stages on the 
road to complete hegemony over the modern world. It represents a deliberate 
assault on the human being never before attempted, neither by ancient despots 
concerned chiefly with their self-deification in death as well as in life, nor 
by the modern ones like Hitler whose vision ran little beyond destruction 
for its own sake. This is the blueprint for a world built upon utterly con- 
trolled belief, and the revolution in the Communist schools now being engi- 
neered is to use the schools to that end. Like the nuclear and space leaps, 
there is perhaps a universe of human manipulation which has just begun to 
be explored. 

The Communist polytechnical experiment is therefore far more than a 
happening to be watched from a remote vantage point with perhaps a wager 
on whether they can make the grade; it is a challenge to every value celebrated 
in the West as part of the Hellenic-Judaeo-Christian tradition, the tradition 
which makes man, in Democritus’ words, ‘‘the measure of all things.” 

In the West, we have evolved an educational tradition which has 
finally come to rest on the point that the school is responsible above all 
else for helping human individual personality to grow; on this point all 
lines of thought converge, however, they are in conflict over how it is to be 
done. The Communists are now moving to overturn that conception, to turn 
the schools into instruments for stamping out an endless line of “producers,” 
each tailored to definite specifications. Their gamble is that they can do it 
without making obeisances to dignity, integrity or any of the other character- 
istics of the free man. 
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LABOR'S STATUS UNDER THE COMMUNISTS 
L. A. D. DELLIN 


It is common knowledge that Communist theory places labor, the indus- 
trial “proletariat,” in the center of human society. It was the dismal lot of 
the proletariat which inspired Marx to formulate his indictment of capitalism, 
utter his call for revolution, and outline his blueprint for the transitional “‘dicta- 
torship of the proletariat’ and final “stateless and classless society” of the “free 
and equal.” In the name of the proletariat were fought and won, by violence, 
conspiracy and deceit, the Communist victories in Russia, Eastern Europe, and 
China. Throughout the Communist world the proletariat is proclaimed ‘‘the 
ruling class” in a society which claims to have abolished the ‘‘exploitation of 
man by man.” There is hardly another example in history where a single 
class has been endowed in theory with a similar status, with greater prestige 
and mission, with the aura of temporal sanctity. 

Forty-three years after the establishment of the first Communist state, 
the proletariat is still relentlessly glorified with ideological prejudice, and its 
position under the Communists given as a luring example for labor outside the 
“workers’ paradise.” But while, before 1917, theory could not be compared 
with practice, now we have ample evidence to analyze and pass judgment upon 
labor's actual status in labor’s professed Utopia. 

We should stress in advance that, especially during the post-Stalin era, 
Communist practice—and even theory—manifests itself in a variety of shadings 
throughout the Communist world which embraces one-third of the world’s 
population and thirteen different states. This is true not only if we juxtaposed 
Yugoslavia and China, i.e., the two “extremes,” but also within the more 
“monolithic” Soviet-East European Bloc. Aware of the spectrum we are bound, 
however, to generalize not only because of space limitation but also because the 
similarities are still much more pronounced than the differences: the Soviet 
“model” remains the guiding light of the Bloc and only Yugoslavia, from the 
outside, and China, from within, try to impress the rest with their “orthodox 
road to socialism.” Moreover, the Soviet Communist society is considered the 
most advanced—having already built ‘‘socialism’’ and moving toward com- 
munism, so that labor’s status in the Soviet Union should be closest to the ideal 
and is, at least in material terms, in front of the rest of the Communist world. 
Therefore, the following description and analysis refer primarily to the Soviet 
model, shaped by Stalin, retouched by Khrushchev, and aped to a greater or 
lesser extent throughout the Communist world, with separate treatment of 
only such facets as the Yugoslav “‘workers’ councils’ which represent more 
meaningful deviations from it. The case of China, reminiscent of and even 
surpassing Stalin’s worst reign, is indicated here only by implication and anal- 
ogy, last but not least because of the separate treatment in this volume of its 
most characteristic feature—the commune, or “human zoo.” 
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The aricle covers developments up to the Summer of 1960, for which 
primary and secondary source material is abundant, with the usual deficiencies 
in the Communist sources. 


The General Setting 


The status of labor, and for that matter of any class, professional or in- 
dividual within society, must first be appraised with a view of the general cli- 
mate pervading that society. In this connection one hardly needs more than a 
reminder as to the pertinent characteristics of the Communist state. In a sum- 
mary form one should only recall that the ultimate repository of power is the 
Communist Party and more precisely its central committee, presidium or po- 
litbureau, secretariat, and first, general secretary or chairman, in the order of 
ascending importance, and that this power is unlimited; that the government 
and all other social bodies and organizations are subordinate to the Party which 
uses them as “transmission belts,’ keeping all decision-making power in all 
fields—political, economic, and social—for itself and disposing with all means 
—from pwiice to courts and media of communication—for implementing its 
decisions; and that the Party itself, encompassing only a minute fraction of the 
population and generally lacking even a worker's majority in its social com- 
position, is not only immune, except in the case of self-preservation, to the 
wishes of the majority but negates within itself a democratic selection process. 
Within this framework of totalitarian monopoly, where even life or death may 
well depend on the whims of one person, even a privileged class could not be 
too comfortable. 

Labor's status is particularly affected by the existing ownership relations. 
A basic Communist dogma blames private property for all human evils and 
proclaims that ownership by the state of the means of production abolishes 
almost automatically any human exploitation and turns the working class into 
the proprietor of the nation’s wealth. Having nationalized industry, the re- 
gimes cling to this fiction and claim that labor owns the factories and that 
consequently the owner cannot act against himself. In reality, however, the 
workers are deprived of managing their alleged property or cashing the pro- 
ceeds, save the attenuant of the Yugoslav version of ‘“‘workers’ management, ’ 
while this cruel legal fiction precludes any conflict of interest and makes, for 
example, a strike a contradiction in terms, incompatible with the dogma, and 
therefore to be construed as a most serious violation. Moreover, the very fact 
that the all-powerful Party state is almost the sole employer places a tremendous 
burden on labor, for dealing with the Communist government is no enviable 
task and any misdeed is an offense against the state. Under such conditions 
labor relations, as understood and practiced in the non-Communist world, have 
no comparable counterpart in the Communist society. The reality of state 
capitalism has reduced labor's status to a powerless predicament whereby it is 
ultimately up to the state and the Party to decree the character and range of la- 
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bor’s rights and obligations. With the ‘‘withering away of the state” nowhere in 
sight, the Communist state ownership of the means of production has, if any- 
thing, made labor's exploitation easier than is possible under unrestricted pri- 
vate enterprise. 


This general setting: Party omnipotence within a state capitalist system 
should always be kept in mind, since it provides the inseparable background for 
understanding and evaluating labor’s status under the Communists, and since 
little, if anything, has changed or could possibly change in this direction with- 
out a radical transformation of the system.” 


Labor Organization 


The character of Communist labor unions, which embrace almost all 
workers and employees, is also molded by fictions which try to conceal reality. 
Since there are supposedly no antagonistic classes in the Communist world, 
there could also be no conflicting interests between labor and capital, ergo no 
need for organized labor to be at all concerned about its political or economic 
lot, let alone defend it. As a result labor unions under the Communists are de- 
prived of their very essence and purpose as understood and practiced in the 
non-Communist world. They are prohibited by law from bargaining over 
wages, output, hours, and other essential subject matters, with modifications in 
Yugoslavia as a consequence of the transfer of certain functions to the workers’ 
councils. The very institution of collective bargaining was logically done away 
in the Soviet Union altogether and re-introduced in 1947 as a two-edged de- 
vice: to create the impression of conventional labor relations while in fact 
binding the workers to obligations predetermined by the Party government. 
Moreover, the unions have only restricted recourse to corrective action, in or 
out of court, and even this is rendered to a great extent illusory in view of the 
officially repudiated separation of powers in the Communist state. 


The Communist unions “work under the leadership of the G»mmunist 
Party”’ and are “‘schools of communism.’ Their “primary task” is to ‘“mo- 
bilize the masses. ..for the. ..consolidation of the economic might and de- 
fensive power of the state, the fulfillment and overfulfillment of "r+ state 
economic plans, technological progress, the constant increase in labor pro- 
ductivity, strict savings and parsimony, for the maximum utilization of all re- 
serves and possibilities”, as well as to carry out material and cultural under- 
takings. These and many more unusual functions, the very composition of the 
union leadership (elections follow the pattern of the general elections), and 
the total control by the Party-state makes Communist unions much more similar 
to organs of the government-employer in the labor field, watching and straining 
the workers, than to organizations representing the interests of labor. In So- 
viet labor history there are numerous cases when unions fought managers who 
were inclined to recommend wage increases in order to foster performance. 
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tension of union rights, especially at the local level, but in fact do not go be- 

Recent acts in the Soviet Bloc—from 1957 on—aim officially at an ex- 
yond providing consultative, not decision-making, functions and even seem 
to widen the power of union officials to demand higher exertion from the 
workers. These changes couple the necessity to reflect the decentralization 
in industrial organization with the desire to simulate an increased workers’ 
participation in management, via the union without, however, changing the 
basic character and functions of the unions at all.5 The latter remain such in 
name only, while their real content has little, if anything, in common with gen- 
uine trade unionism. 

Another type of labor organization which pretends to give labor its theo- 
retically guaranteed right to self-management is the institution of “workers’ 
councils’’ associated with Communist Yugoslavia. It arose after the Tito- 
Cominform break, when Tito felt free to attack the evils of over-centralization 
and bureaucratization and eager to find appropriate expressions of his ‘‘more 
orthodox road to socialism,” to oppose to the Soviet model without jeopardiz- 
ing the Party state dictatorship and government ownership. One of his answers 
was the workers’ councils, since they also gave labor a sense of participation in 
the management of the “socially-owned,” actually state, enterprises and thus 
coupled theoretical ammunition with practical incentive. These bodies, “‘elected 
by the workers’ collective,” have in theory many managerial functions and, via 
the ‘managing board,” elected by the council, take part in decisions on prices, 
output, wages, and profit distribution within the partly market-oriented Yugo- 
slav economy and within the general plans and instructions from above. There 
is little doubt that the power of the workers’ councils is much more limited 
and indirect in practice than in theory, that important decisions are made by the 
director, who is appointed from above, and that “‘elections’’ follow much the 
pattern of predetermined selection by the Party which acts also through the 
trade unions, the local people's councils, and other stifling superior bodies so 
as to preclude any surprises or any fomenting of rival centers of power. Still, 
the very existence of partly autonomous organs of workers’ administration pro- 
vides at least an opening for labor’s most outspoken nonpolitical grievances and 
a semblance of participation in some of the enterprise’s affairs which no other 
Communist regime dares duplicate. 

The attractiveness of the Yugoslav model as an improvement over existing 
conditions and also as an opposition to Soviet rule proved in fact so great that 
“workers’ councils’ became the main quest of labor in Poland and Hungary in 
1956, and also elsewhere, although primarily as a sounding device. Labor in 
the Soviet Bloc saw in this institution not only a partial redress from the Stalinist 
practices but also a possible means to foster its interests without incurring the 
ire of the Party. During the Polish events and the Hungarian Revolution 
workers’ councils sprang up spontaneously. In Hungary they even became the 
nuclei of the fight for liberation and the basic organs of government, challeng- 
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ing the power of the Kadar regime even after the crushing of the revolution. 
At first, the authorities could not easily reject the experiment but gradually the 
councils were either superseded by ‘‘self-government conferences,” as in Po- 
land, or outrightly abolished and replaced by “factory councils,” as in Hungary, 
thus signaling the return to conformity with the Soviet model of palliative 
“production conferences” and labor’s re-submission to administrative rule. 

It is this obsession with the very notion of ‘‘workers’ councils” and “‘work- 
ers’ self-management’’ throughout the Soviet Bloc, where they are now branded 
as “‘counter-revolutionary forces,’ that makes the Yugoslav institution a mean- 
ingful deviation and a yardstick to recognize and measure even the slightest 
departure from the Soviet model of labor’s isolation from the management and 
control of its “‘own” factory. This attitude of the Soviet-Bloc countries makes 
it clear that the regimes cannot tolerate labor’s participation in decision-making 
under any form, since this could bear political overtones and the seeds of a 
challenge to the Party, the trade unions, and the director in the centralized 
structure of power of their society. The Party monopoly over any type of or- 
ganization must be unconditional.® 


Work and Pay 


Having shut off the channels of genuine labor representation, the Com- 
munist rulers proceed relentlessly in their drive to raise production and pro- 
ductivity, without much regard for the capacities or comforts of the labor force. 
On the overall, the authorities enforce the constitutional ‘‘duty to work” by re- 
cruiting, training and assigning workers according to the economic plans and 
decree arbitrarily the regime of employment, including the so-called socialist 
discipline of labor. Until recently any occupational freedom of movement 
without authorization was legally forbidden and even such a minor infraction 
as increased tardiness over twenty minutes could lead to dismissal and eventually 
to criminal prosecution and forced labor camps. Although these and similar 
Draconian provisions were rescinded, coercion and a strict labor discipline re- 
main pertinent characteristics of the labor regime. The Party Government 
continues to determine educational and hence employment opportunities, main- 
tains its rigid control over labor mobility via the obligatory individual passports 
and work-booklets as well as through severe, direct or indirect, economic 
penalties, and accedes to labor conscription and transfer to jobs in undermanned 
industrial branches without much say on the part of the affected workers. These 
provisions and practices deprive the official changes in the law books relating 
to “freedom of employment’ of their literal meaning.7 

Another innovation is the reduction in the worktime, but it proceeds 
slower than anticipated and is conditioned on increased productivity and growth 
of the wage fund. The six-day, 46-hour work week is still the minimum for 
the majority of workers, 18 years and over, and overtime, “socialist competi- 
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tions,” storming to meet the quota, and night work, even for juveniles and 
women, are ao rarity, in spite of legal limitations or prohibitions. ‘‘Voluntary”’ 
contributions, mostly in the form of “labor brigades,” are an additional means 
of overexertion, while evening indoctrination meetings and possibly night- 
school supplement the arduous work week of the worker under the Communists. 
Obsessed by production targets, the authorities neglect protection and safeguard 
measures and continue to treat absenteeism and inefficiency as most serious 
violations of the labor discipline. Some of the most odious features of the re- 
gime, such as the slave labor practice, have been mitigated but by civilized 
standards the regime of work under the Communists is seriously wanting.® 

A standard Communist thesis is that only under their system is labor—the 
“only productive factor’”—compensated equitably, without “surplus value’ ex- 
propriation, and that their society is moving toward the ideal of remuneration 
according to needs, not work, i.e., toward an equalitarian income distribution. 
Reality tells us otherwise. 

The basic wage determinant is not the hourly performance but the “norm 
of production,” i.e., the quantity and quality of physical output. The fulfill- 
ment of the norm entitles a worker to his regular pay, underfulfillment sub- 
tracts from it, while overfulfillment adds to it, usually in progression and with 
premiums, geared at that to the widely differentiated base-rate. Pay is, there- 
fore, not only determined by work, not need, but the government arbitrarily 
manipulates the progressive piece-rate system by continuously revising norms 
upward, thus automatically affecting the pay, and by differentiating the wage- 
schedules according to industrial priorities. The bias in favor of minimum 
compensation of the majority is no mystery as is not the excessive remuneration 
of the privileged: “‘Stakhanovites,”” shockworkers, and other “heroes of labor,” 
many of whom are Party members, ‘conditioned’ to break records under pre- 
arranged favorable working conditions, in order to justify a general norm in- 
crease, and then withdrawn from production. With “‘egalitarianism’’ aban- 
doned long ago, the incentive-riaden wage system not only destroys workers’ 
solidarity but led to such a wide gap between the mass and the privileged that 


correctives became necessary.® 

The exclusive prerogative of the state to decree wages as well as prices is 
used as a most powerful tool to keep incomes and purchasing power at a de- 
sired low level, in order to accumulate capital and direct and distribute the na- 
tional product at the discretion of the rulers. Openly admitting that wage in- 


creases must lag behind those in productivity and relying heavily on indirect 
taxes, mainly the “turnover tax,”’ rather than on direct income taxes, the re- 


gimes realize legally an arbitrarily-set “surplus value,” which amounts to an ex- 
propriation without say or recourse on the part of the working people.1° Thus, 
work-and-pay are a far cry from the Marxian blueprint. 
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Social Welfare 


The regimes pride themselves particularly with the social welfare aspects of 
their system and allege that the stage of high living standards is not too far off. 
The Soviet rulers even promise to overtake the United States in per capita out- 
put of selected consumer goods in a few years, and even in living standards in 
a decade or so. 


Aside from the boast about living standards, it is true that Communist so- 
cial insurance is topically extensive, that medical care is substantially free, that 
education is both extensive and tuition-free, and that cultural facilities are 
available; but it is equally true that the very character and application of these 
social services are a reflection of the sui generis nature and aims of the Com- 
munist Party state. 

Thus, social security benefits are geared overwhelmingly to production 
performance and even political merits rather than to needs, and parallel the low 
minimum payments and the wide differentiation of the wage system. Cor- 
rective measures to mitigate the most obvious excesses were introduced from 
1956 on, with most meaningful improvements in old-age pensions, but the 
overall approach has not been changed much.!!_ No action is expected to fill 
in a serious gap—the lack of unemployment insurance—because of the dogma 
that under ‘‘socialism” there simply can be no unemployment. Although the 
Communist industrialization drive and planned economy tend to foster full em- 
ployment, the recent waves of unemployment, resulting from industrial re- 
organizations and the streamlining of armed forces and bureaucracy, mean a 
loss of any current income to the unemployed, a hardship which is compounded 
by the fact that jobs can be gotten mainly from the state.!? 

Health, education, and culture have also serious weaknesses. The free 
health services, which exclude most medicines, are marred by bureaucratism and 
apathy toward the patient and by the strict rules of benefit. There is also a 
wide discrepancy between urban and rural facilities. Education is coupled 
with indoctrination, restricts free choice, and lacks many facilities. Moreover, 
the recent school reforms aim at restricting the length of compulsory schooling 
and the influx into the universities in favor of ‘‘practical subjects” and an 
earlier entry of the youth into production work, thus barring many a door to 
the children of the less privileged. The so-called cultural activities and fa- 
cilities are admittedly tools of shaping the “new man.’’!% 

Still, viewed in relative terms and with the recent modifications in mind, 
these social services are among the brighter sides of the Communist reality. 


Such is, however, not the case with the general living standards, independently 
of, but particularly when compared with, the “price” paid and with com- 
munism’s basic raison d’etre—a society of abundance, composed of happy pro- 
ducers. 
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An exact evaluation of living standards is difficult in any case but parti- 
cularly so since Communist data are seriously wanting, quantitatively as well 
as qualitatively. The reluctance to divulge comprehensive statistics is an in- 
direct admission of what is no mystery, namely that the Communist rulers have 
paid a minimum attention to the material well-being of their subjects. The 
drive toward heavy industrialization at almost any cost and the anti-humani- 
tarian attitude of the Communist leaders have led to the obviously anomalous re- 
sult that one of the now strongest industrial and technological powers, to- 
gether with industrially-advanced Eastern Europe, has made little if any pro- 
gress in terms of lifting its people’s living standards. The frightening pri- 
vations during Stalin’s lifetime are well known but even now, after various im- 
provements, the picture is far from satisfactory. Most recent findings on the 
purchasing power of the Soviet worker reveal that “the real earnings of the 
average worker in the Soviet Union, in terms of food-buying power, are still 
below the high point in the Soviet level of living reached in 1928,” and that 
the work time required to buy selected commodities in Moscow as a per cent of 
New York City ranges from 150 for rye bread to 2,100 for sugar, from 1,100 
for women’s leather shoes to 1,600 for men’s cotton shirts, from 400 for a 
pack of cigarettes to 1,050 for a cake of toilet soap. Moreover, consumer 
goods are still inadequate, expensive, and of poor quality, and their distribution 
network is deficient; “luxuries” are beyond the reach of the majority; and 
housing standards are appalling, most families living in one room, sharing 
kitchen and bathroom facilities. Plans and promises for a better future are 
poor substitutes for present-day hardships and warrant extreme cautiousness as 
long as the emphasis on heavy industry remains paramount. For the time being 
the peoples in the Communist world are experiencing sub-normal standards of 
living—below pre-war—and women, young and old, must seek employment, in 
order to supplement total family income. Increasing “economic crimes,” 
drunkenness, and hooliganism” are good indicators of the state of means and 
minds of the mass of working people. This failure to provide a better ma- 
terial life, let alone rights and freedom, for at least the “proletariat’’—the al- 
leged beneficiary of the Communist order—is the compounded indictment of 
the system throughout the Communist world.1® 


Conclusion 


It should be clear that labor's actual status under the Communists is not 
only a far cry from Marx’ blueprint but also from the accepted standards of a 
modern society. The “dictatorship of the proletariat’ is in fact a Party dicta- 
torship over the proletariat, which is deprived of elementary rights, driven to 
extraordinary effort without adequate returns, and kept purposely at a level of 
everyday privations. As Milovan Djilas remarks, ‘Everything happened dif- 
ferently. .."", and the temporal Communist society assumed the connotations of 
its odious anti-thesis—the capitalist society of the past which Communists set 
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to obliterate forever but instead seem to have resurrected in a more odious 
form.16 

There is validity in the argument that industrialization is paid by the mas- 
ses, including the industrial worker, but to explain, let alone justify, labor's in- 
vidious lot under the Communists by this “law of nascent industrialization’’ is 
to do injustice to 20th Century values and progress, to neglect that many a non- 
Communist country is achieving similar if not greater industrial strides without 
the prohibitive price, and to forget that it is communism which puts dogma- 
tically labor on a pedestal and claims superiority in humane terms. Human 
progress and labor’s emancipation are measured not by “production relations,” 
numerical achievements in industrialization, and military or space spectaculars 
at any cost, but by increased freedoms and living standards, i.e., by advances in 
humanization, to which a society's resources must be subordinate. Viewed in 
this context, applied communism is no doubt regression, not only in terms of 
the most advanced contemporary social experiments, such as we have in the 
United States, but also in comparison with pre-Communist conditions, parti- 
cularly in Eastern Europe.1? 

The most convincing appraisal of labor’s status under the Communists 
was given by the affected people themselves—the workers in East Berlin, Poz- 
nan, Pilsen, Plovdiv, Trbovliye, and, of course, Hungary, where the nominally 
privileged class was on the forefront of the popular uprising against the real 
beneficiaries of the system—the ‘‘new class” of foreign and domestic ex- 
ploiters. It was primarily this popular reaction, threatening the very survival of 
the privileged, that generated the gamut of correctives and promises for a better 
life. 

How labor under the Communist regimes will fare in the future is a mat- 
ter of speculation. One should be warned, however, against a hasty inter- 
pretation of the post-1956 improvements in some fields as a determined move 
toward even a lopsided ‘Communist welfare state’’ (no one anticipates a Com- 
munist democracy), not only because of the insufficient evidence but primarily 
because of the lack of any safeguards against arbitrary changes for the worst.!§ 

Unless the system changes, if it can, little else will. Could it be that 
Marx will prove correct in his analysis and predictions not with regard to the 
Capitalist world of yesterday, but the Communist world of today ? 


NOTES 


1. Among the numerous Communist sources most useful are the legislative gazettes, 
statistical handbooks, minutes of the party congresses, and the labor journals. An 
“encyclopedic dictionary,” containing definitions of Communist labor terms and in- 
stitutions as well as labor developments in all Communist countries except Yugoslavia, 
is Denisov, A. I., gen. ed., Trudovoe Pravo, Bol’shaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 
Moscow, 1959. 
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Among non-Communist sources should be mentioned the United Nations publica- 
tions, especially the Economic Survey (s) of Europe; the standard English language 
texts: Schwarz, Solomon M., Labor in the Soviet Union, F. A. Praeger, New York, 
1952, and the earlier Gordon, Manya, Workers Before and After Lenin, E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York, 1941; and the more recent Shub, Anatole, “Labor in the Soviet 
Orbit,” The New Leader, December 24-31, 1956, and Barton, Paul, ‘The Current 
Status of the Soviet Worker,” Problems of Communism, Volume IX, No. 4, July- 
August 1960, pp. 18-27. On Eastern Europe in particular, see the chapters ‘Labor’ 
in the seven-volume series, Byrnes, Robert F., gen. ed., East Central Europe Under 
the Communists, F, A. Praeger for the Mid-European Studies Center, New York, 
1957. 

On Chinese labor developments, see inter alia, Ganshin, G. A., Ekonomika Kitayskoy 
Narodnoy Respubliki, IMO, Moscow, 1959, Hughes, T. J. and D. E. T. Luard, 
The Economic Development of Communist China, 1949-1948, Oxford University 
Press, London, 1959, especially Chapter X pp. 110-122, and Free China Review, 
Volume IX, No. 1, January, 1959. 

Lenin's definition of the dictatorship of the proletariat is always remindful: . 
neither more nor less than unlimited power, resting directly on force, not limited 
by anything, nor restricted by any laws or any absolute rules.” (Sobranie Sochinenii, 
2nd ed., Moscow, 1930, p. 95). A most recent reference work is Gsovski, Vladimir 
and Kaziemierz Grzybowki, gen. eds., Government, Law and Courts in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, 2 vols., F. A, Praeger, New York, 1959. 

Beside in the sources quoted before, Communist trade unions are treated specifically, 
inter alia, by Koshelev, S., Profsoyuzi USSR, Profizdat, Moscow, 1959 and Podzerko, 
V., XII Suezd Sovetskikh Profsoyuzov, Profizdat, Moscow, 1959, and the Standard 
non-Communist text, Deutscher, Isaac, Soviet Trade Unions, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, London, 1950. 

It is interesting to note that the Yugoslav Communists recognize the theoretical right 
of workers to defend their basic economic interests against a “‘centralized state ap- 
paratus” but maintain that the Yugoslav workers are not any more confronted by 
the employer-state since they now participate in factory management and _ since 
Yugoslavia is moving from ‘‘state” to ‘‘social’’ ownership. As a consequence, Yugo- 
slav theoreticians allege that “the unions, as instruments of economic struggle of 
the working class, have in the main become unnecessary to workers . . . and will in- 
creasingly turn . . . into associations of workers and employees serving certain of their 
social needs only.”” (Kardelj, Edvard, Socialist Democracy in Yugoslav Practice, 
Yugoslav Embassy, New Delhi, 1956, pp. 28-29.) While seemingly more honest 
than the Soviet bloc dogmas, this interpretation does away even with a semblance of 
unions’ raison d’etre —representation of labor’s economic interests. Moreover, in 
practice Yugoslav unions do not differ much in substance from the Soviet original, 
save their additional function as watchdogs over the workers’ councils. Cf. Neal, 
Fred Warren, “Yugoslav Communist Theory,” The American Slavic and East 
European Review, Volume XIX, No, 1, February, 1960, pp. 42-62, and Adamo- 
vitch, Alexander, “Contemporary Yugoslav Trade Union,” Highlights, Library of 
Congress, Volume IV, No. 10, October, 1956, pp. 319-332. 

Quotations from the Statute of the Soviet Trade Unions, approved on March 27, 
1959, in Ustav Professional’nikh Soyuzov SSSR, Profizdat, Moscow, 1959, p. 4. 
Similar statutes are in existence throughout the Communist world. 


Most important are the decrees of December 17, 1957, and of June 15 and July 9, 
1958. Their main features, embodied in the new Statute, include provisions giving 
the factory executive committee advisory functions in the revisions of production 
norms and wage scales, in managerial appointments, and co-participation in the 
discharge and transfer cf workers. Soviet sources explained that “many functions 
now fulfilled by state organs are to be gradually transferred to public organizations. 
Here the trade unions will have to do a great deal” (Pravda, March 29, 1959) and 
confirmed that the main union task remains “the fulfillment of the Seven-Year 
Plan” (Trud, March 24, 1959). The new developments are interpreted inter alia 
by Nash, Edmund, “Extension of Trade Union Functions in the Soviet Union,” 
Monthly Labor Review, Volume LXXXI, No. 12, December, 1958, pp. 1390-2, 
Schwarz, Solomon M., “Trade Unions in the Soviet State,” Current History, Vol- 
ume XXXVII, No. 216, August, 1959, pp. 79-84, Hajenko, F., “The Twelfth 
Congress of Soviet Trade Unions,” Bulletin (of the Institute for the Study of 
the USSR), Volume VI, No. 6, June, 1959, pp. 13-20, and Barton op. cit., 
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The most relevant acts are contained in the Yugoslav legislative gazette Nos. 43/1950, 
1/1952, 8/1956, and 53/1957. See also ‘““Workers’ Management in Yugoslavia,” 
Jugoslav Survey, 1, 1, April, 1960, Ward, Benjamin, “Workers’ Management in 
Jugoslavia,” The Journal of Political Economy, Volume LXV, No. 4, October, 1957, 
pp. 373-386, and his ‘““Workers and the State," East Europe, Volume VIII, Nos. 1 
and 3, January and March, 1959, pp. 3-13 and 19-28. The Hungarian experience 
is analyzed by Schribner, Thomas, “The Fate of the Hungarian Workers’ Councils 
after November 4, 1956" and by Toke, Ferenc, “Experiences with Workers’ Coun- 
cils during the Hungarian Revolution,” both articles in The Review, No. 2, October, 
1959, and No. 3, January, 1960, pp. 45-51 and 74-88. The Polish sources are 
contained in Grzybowski, Kaziemierz, “Workers’ Councils,” and ‘Workers’ Self- 
Government—New Style,’’ both in Highlights, Volumes V and VII, Nos. 6 and 9, 
June, 1957, and September, 1959, pp. 245-262 and 351-359, respectively. 


The decree of April 25, 1956, whose provisions were aped throughout Eastern 
Europe, relieved workers from court prosecution for absenteeism and unauthorized 
change of job, but retained and even increased administrative and economic penalties 
(Vedomosti, No. 203/1956). 


The policy to shorten the work time was enunciated at the Twentieth Party Congress 
and embodied in several decrees. At first (March 8, 1956), the Saturday hours 
were reduced from 8 to 6 for most workers, making the work week 46 hours. The 
Twenty-first Party Congress announced the transition to a seven-hour day (six 
hours for some strenuous occupations), but the implementation was postponed 
from 1957 to 1960 by the decree of May 7, 1960 (Pravda, May 8, 1960). Among 
the many conditions for the transition are a minimum 14.3 per cent rise in pro- 
ductivity, which suggests an upward revision of work norms. As of April 1, 1960, 
only about one-fourth of the labor force was reported on the shortened workday, 
which makes even the formal implementation of the promised measure highly im- 
probable (see the Report by the Chairman of the State Labor and wage Committee 
and of the Central Council of the Trade Unions, Pravda, May 7, 1960). A recent 
Soviet source is Gol’dshteyn, M. Y., and V. S. Korotkov, Rabochee Vremya I Vremya 
Otduikha Rabochikh I Sluzhashtikh V /SSSR, Moscow, 1959. See also inter alia, 
Nash Edmund, “Hours of Work and Leave Provisions in the USSR,” Monthly Labor 
Review, Volume LX XX, No. 9, September, 1957, pp. 1069-1073, and Hayenko, F., 
“Problems in Shortening the Soviet Workday,” Soviet Affairs Analysis Service, No. 
37, 1959-60. 


Slave labor, which involved millions of people throughout the Communist world, 
was officially abolished, but Western sources estimate that there are still about 
one million forced labor prisoners in the USSR and that Eastern Europe has also 
not fully abandoned this practice (see “Soviet Forced Labor Camps,’ NATO 
Letter, Volume VIII, No. 3, March, 1960, p. 13). 


The piece-work system, once branded by Marx and the Communist parties, when 
out of power, as highly exploitative, embraces about two-thirds of the industrial 
labor force. The differentiation in pay is intensified by disproportions between 
brain and manual work, skilled and non-skilled workers, town and village, and is con- 
ditioned by type of industry, place and length of work, and an avalanche of other cri- 
teria, accounting for a multitude of wage scales. The progressive increases over the 
base-rate and many non-monetary benefits widen further the gap in the take-home 
pay. It is since 1956 that the regimes openly recognized the excesses and confusions 
and began with the implementation of a wage reform, On September 8, 1956, the So- 
viets adopted for the first time a minimum wage law for industrial workers (Pravda, 
September 9, 1956), establishing a monthly floor of 300-350 rubles (official tourist 
rate of exchange $1 equals 10 rubles) in urban and 270 rubles in rural areas, with 
promises for further increases, and ordered an overall wage revision aimed at a grad- 
ual reduction in the disparity in basic rates and take-home pay in selected industries. 
Even now, the extreme between the monthly earnings of the lowest-paid unskilled 
worker (270 rubles) and that of the highest-paid skilled worker (about 2,500 
rubles) is staggering, not to mention the 20,000 rubles of the opera star. Before 
the reform, which is estimated at having benefited eight million workers, the ratio 
between the highest basic wage rate (not total earnings) of the skilled and that 
of the lowest of the unskilled worker in basic industries was 3.6:1, as against 2.2:1 
in the United States (Nash, Edmund, “Purchasing Power of Workers in the USSR,” 
Monthly Labor Review, Volume LXXXIII, No. 4, April, 1960, pp. 359-365). 
The official promise is to reduce this ratio to 2:1 and to narrow progressive 
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rates and bonuses (Pravda, February 1, 1959). A useful analysis is Hajenko, F., 
“The Wage Reform and the Curtailment of the Working Day,” Bulletin, Voiume 
VI, No. 1, January, 1959, pp. 16-24. 

The major source of revenue is the turnover tax which, together with the tax on 
profits of the state enterprises, may make the existence of income taxes super- 
fluous. Now, about one-half of the price of consumer goods is tax (see Herman, 
Leon M., “Taxes and the Soviet Citizen,” Problems of Communism, Volume VIII, 
No. 5, September-October, 1959, pp. 21-26. 

Social insurance is managed by the trade unions with no direct contributions by the 
insured. The pension law of July 14, 1956, whose general lines were adopted 
throughout the Soviet Bloc, raised minimum pensions to 300 rubles monthly and 
put a ceiling of 1,200 rubles, except in the case of persons with special merits who 
receive up to 2,000 rubles, The pension of the average retired worker is estimated 
at about 65 per cent of his wage, but about 40 per cent of the labor force is 
not covered by social security, notably the collective farmers. (Cf. U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Division of Research, Social Security Bulletin, 
August, 1959). Other correctives, enacted since 1956, relate to vacations, sick 
leave, maternity leave, and juvenile workers. See, Karavlev, V. V., Sotsial’noe 
Strakhovanie V SSSR, 2nd ed., Moscow, 1959, and Aralov, V. A. and A. V. 
Levshin, Sotsial’ noe Obespechenie VSSSR, Moscow, 1959, On Eastern Europe, see 
Byrnes, gen. ed., op. cit., and “Social Insurance Programs,” 1 and II, East Europe, 
Volume VIII, Nos. 8 and 10, August and October, 1959. 

On the appearance of unemployment, see, inter alia, UN Economic Survey of Europe 
1957, Chapter VII, pp. 44-48. 

Among the literature on health, education, and culture, see Feldman, Lloyd, Occupa- 
tional Health Services in the Soviet Union,” Monthly Review, Volume LXXXII, 
No. 11, November, 1959, pp. 1218-1224, Burg, D., “Some Thoughts on the Soviet 
Educational Reform,” Bulletin, Volume VI, March, 1959, pp. 32-36, and Faltermayer, 
Edmund K., “Russia’s Schools,” The Wall Street Journal, June 29, 1960. All 
these “free services” are, of course, paid by increased taxation. 

Data from Nash, Edmund, op. cit., pp. 359 and 362. 

On living standards in general, see, inter alia, UN Economic Survey of Europe 1959, 
Chapter II, pp. 24-30, the Soviet source Manevich, E. L., Zhizneniy Uroven Sovets- 
kogo Naroda, Moscow, 1959, and the comparative article by Goldman, Marshal 
I., “The Soviet Standard of Living, and Ours,” Foreign Affairs, Volume XXXVIII, 
No. 4, July, 1960, pp. 625-637. Average money earnings of industrial workers in 
the Soviet bloc range from about $20 to $60 a month, with Eastern Europe, not 
to mention China, trailing the Soviet Union. On housing, which Soviet sources 
(Vechernaya Moskva, August 12, 1958) claimed to allocate at about 65 square 
feet per person, see Mamukov, E., “The Soviet Housing Problem,” Bulletin, Volume 
VII, No. 6, June, 1960, pp. 14-21. Other social problems are discussed in ‘“Sym- 
posium on Social Problems in the Soviet Union,” Social Problems, Volume VII, No. 
4, 1960, and Roucek, Joseph S., “Juvenile Delinquency and Crime in the Soviet 
Bloc,” Comparative Education Review, Volume III, No. 3, February, 1960. 

At the Twenty-first Party Congress, Khrushchev himself postponed the Utopia 
of Communism indefinitely. 

Djilas, Milovan, The New Class, New York, F. A. Praeger, 1957, remains the 
most authentic recent denunciation of the Communist Society of pronounced class 
differentiation, in which not labor, but “the political bureaucracy” is the class “whose 
power over men is the most complete known to history” (p.69). 
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17. Labor's status before the Communist seizure is discussed in Gordon, Manya, op. cit., 
and the respective chapters in Byrnes, Robert F., gen. ed., op. cit. 

18, See the symposia “Toward a Communist Welfare State’? and “ ‘Classlessness’ in 
Soviet Society,” in Problems of Communism, Volume IX, Nos. 1, 2, and 4, 1960. 
Barton, Paul, op. cit., concludes that “the status of the worker in Soviet society 
remains largely unchanged” (p. 27). 


The post-Stalinist changes are embodied in the Draft of the New Labor Code, 
Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnost, No. 10, October, 1959. It should be kept in mind 
that the Soviet case generally mirrors the most advanced features of labor's status 
under the Communists. 


Dr. L. A. D. Dellin, Assistant Professor of Economics at the University of 
Vermont, was born in Bulgaria, and holds certificates in law and economics 
from the Universities of Sofia and Vienna, and in architecture from the Poly- 
technical School of Milan, Master's Degree from New York University, and a 
]. S. D. from the University of Genoa. Formerly he was a lecturer in the Pro- 
gram on East and Central European Affairs at Columbia University. He is the 
editor of Bulgaria (Praeger, New York, 1957), generally considered the most 
authoritative book on the subject, as well as the author of numerous articles in 
American and European books and periodicals. 
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THE RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS IN THE SOVIET ORBIT 
GEORGE A. THEODORSON 


This paper will consider the position of the religious institution under 
Communist rule. Changes in Communist policy toward religion will be traced, 
and the reasons for these changes and for the failure of the Communists to oblit- 
erate religion will be discussed. Finally, variations among the Communist 
countries, including unique national circumstances, will be considered. 


The Communist Attempt to Destroy Religion 


Communist opposition to religion stems from two sources—ideological 
and practical. Communist ideological hostility to religion dates from Karl Marx’s 
condemnation of religion as the “opium of the people.” Communists tradi- 
tionally have maintained that the other-worldly emphasis of religion keeps the 
proletariat from being concerned with their subordinate position in this world, 
thus preventing revolutionary movements and maintaining the bourgeosie in 
their position of power. Communism is avowedly materialistic and atheistic. 
It teaches that since religion is merely an opiate to distract the proletariat from 
their misery in a capitalist society, it is totally unnecessary and functionless in 
a proletarian society where all the wants of the working class are provided for. 
It is felt that religion is reactionary by nature, a capitalist survival, basically 
opposed to the social and economic changes introduced by the Communists. 
Moreover, the Communists claim that religious organizations are subject to 
foreign influences, and a source of subversion. In essence religion is a rival 
value system, which the totalitarian system cannot tolerate. 

In addition to the ideological basis for Communist opposition to religion, 
there have been practical reasons as well. The Russian Orthodox Church was 
closely associated with the tsarist regime, as were the dominant religions in 
other eastern European countries. Thus, on the whole, no doubt the Com- 
munists were right in suspecting the churches of opposition to the revolutionary 
changes. The churches, particularly the majority church in each country, lost 
a great deal of land as well as many privileges, which increased their opposi- 
tion to Communism. Thus the Communists’ fear of disloyalty has been one 
factor affecting their attitude toward religion, but it is far from a total ex- 
planation. The Communist ideology of atheism remains significant, and prob- 
ably even if the churches had not opposed any of the social or economic changes 
of the revolution, they still would have experienced severe Communist perse- 
cution. 

In addition to ideology and fear of disloyalty as reasons for Communist 
opposition to religion, the Communists have opposed certain specific religious 
practices as contrary to their economic or social goals. Prominent among these 
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are religious holidays, particularly the numerous holidays found in Orthodoxy, 
Roman Catholicism, and Islam. It is claimed that these holidays cause too much 
absenteeism in the factories and lower production. Moreover, the Communists 
prefer holidays to celebrate Communist festivals.1 The Communists have also 
opposed the Moslem practice of polygamy. 


It is only in Russia that Communism has been in power long enough for 
us to examine the more long range effects of Communist policy on religion. 
For many years after coming to power in 1917 the Russian Communists engaged 
in an all-out attempt to obliterate religion. In this endeavor many techniques 
were used. 

The most violent attacks were upon the clergy. By 1920, 1,200 Orthodox 
priests and twenty-three bishops had been killed. At the time of the purge of 
1937 large numbers of the clergy were liquidated or given severe prison sen- 
tences. It has been estimated that altogether the Russian churches lost 45,000 
priests,? and that by 1939, there were fewer than one-tenth the number of priests 
in Russia than there had been in 1917.4 The clergy was also persecuted in 
other ways. Members of the clergy were denied the right to vote. Their 
children were not permitted to enter the schools. They were discriminated 
against in obtaining housing and food and clothing rations.5 In the 1930's the 
tax on clergymen’s incomes was five times that paid by others with the same in- 
come.* The government also conducted a campaign of vilification against the 
clergy. They were accused in the mass media of financial irregularities and im- 
moral conduct. At times they were shown in immoral and compromising 
situations which actually were contrived by government agents, who forced the 
clergymen to pose for the incriminating photographs.? 

A second phase of the Communist attack upon the churches involved the 
confiscation of property. The Russian Orthodox Church had owned a great 
deal of land before the Revolution of 1917. All of this property was taken 
over by the government in 1918.8 In addition the government confiscated 
church buildings. Many churches were closed (2,000 in the purge of 1937-38 
alone.®). Others were rented or lent to congregations, with the restriction 
that they were only to be used for the purpose of worship. They were ex- 
pected to be as inconspicuous as possible, and sometimes outside symbols, such as 
crosses, were not permitted. In new industrial areas new churches were not 
built, and frequently old churches were torn down to make way for town plan- 
ning schemes.1° In addition, ritual implements were seized by the govern- 
ment, particularly during the 1920's, and in 1929 large numbers of religious 
books and icons were burned.1!_ Property belonging to monasteries and con- 
vents was confiscated by the government, and the buildings were converted into 
hospitals, social institutions, rest homes, and apartments.12 The government 
thus sought to destroy the economic basis for the existence of the religious 
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The Communists also used the technique of attempting to divide and 
thus weaken the religious community. Historic conflict among Roman Catho- 
lic, Orthodox, and Protestant Churches was encouraged. The Communist 
government also sought to promote hostility within the Orthodox and Ro- 
man Catholic Churches between the lower and upper clergy. Contact be- 
tween the upper and lower clergy was decreased, while disgruntled priests were 
championed against their superiors. At the same time, the international con- 
tacts of the churches were greatly reduced.18 

As part of the government's secularization program statistical records of 
births, marriages, and deaths, which had previously been controlled by the 
Church, were transferred to government control. In addition, civil vows were 
made compulsory in all marriages.1* 

The Communist have concentrated much attention on attempting to turn 
the youth of the country againt religion. Religious education of children was 
greatly curtailed, and children who attended church were subjected to ridicule 
and occasionally violence. Other activities were deliberately scheduled at the 
same time as religious services or on religious holidays. Many religious youth 
organizations were banned, while Communists infiltrated and took over other ex- 
isting youth organizations, and established effective and often popular, new 
youth organizations of their own. There was a great pressure to join, for not 
to do so was considered a sign of disloyalty.15 

In addition to the more serious forms of persecution, the churches were al- 
so subjected to a barrage of harassment. During church services electrical 
failures occurred and rallies were held outside of the church. Celebration of 
many religious holidays was forbidden, while other religious holidays were re- 
named. Religious radio broadcasts and press were censored, and supplies such 
as paper and ink needed to print religious literature were cut off. The govern- 
ment controlled unions refused to handle any church work.1® The Russian 
Constitution of 1936 took away the right of religious groups to propagandize 
at all.17 

The Communists not only attempted to suppress the churches, but also 
tried to wipe out religious belief as well. In 1922 the Russian Government 
organized the League of Militant Atheists. This organization published books 
and sponsored lectures, meetings, and demonstrations. Starting in 1925 nu- 
merous anti-religious museums were opened, often in former monasteries and 
churches.18 The Communists founded twenty-six workers’ anti-religious uni- 
versities, in addition to anti-religious schools and institutions. A vast propa- 
ganda campaign against religion was conducted, and by 1941 forty-three mil- 
lion copies of anti-religious journals had been published.1® 

Communist attacks upon religion and religious organizations have not been 
limited to formerly powerful churches. Minority religious groups have also 
been subjected to attack. The practice of Judaism has been subject to many 
restrictions in the Soviet Union as well as the other eastern European Com- 
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munist countries. In Russia Hebrew schools were closed in 1919, and Jewish 
cultural activities have been severely curtailed. Despite official Communist 
opposition to anti-Semitism, there has been much anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
Union, particularly in the Ukraine. The government has made little attempt to 
stop it. Zionism has been outlawed.?° Islam has also been persecuted. Most 
Soviet Moslems live in the central Asian region of the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet government has encouraged secularization by attempting to destroy 
Islamic culture and institutions, and cutting off Moslem youth from Islamic 
literature and learning. Moreover, in the 1930's Moslem religious leaders 
were arrested. Mosques have been destroyed except for a few in major cities, 
and religious books have also been destroyed.?! 

Thus it may be seen that the Communist campaign against religion in the 
Soviet Union was extensive and comprehensive. encompassing all groups and al- 
most every aspect of religion. 


Reaction of the Churches 


The churches were totally unprepared for the Communist attack. They 
had no plan of response, but simply reacted in a piecemeal fashion. 

The first reaction of organized religion was generally to oppose the Rev- 
olution, and openly resist the Communist government. The Russian Ortho- 
dox Church immediately after the Revolution, fearing the loss of its power, 
prestige, and wealth, distrusting Communist intentions, and fearing religious 
persecution, supported total resistance and an attempt to overthrow the Com- 
munist regime. However, the execution and imprisonment of large numbers of 
priests, discussed above, made it apparent that open resistance could only lead 
to total disaster. 

The futility of open resistance against the Communist government led to 
the second phase in the churches’ response, the development of an underground 
religious movement. Starting in 1922 Russian Orthodox leaders developed the 
idea that although they must accept radical reforms and government control 
in external church life, the government could not control the conscience of be- 
lievers which belonged to God.?*_ There developed what were known as cata- 
comb churches. There were secret religious meetings, secret religious instruc- 
tion for children, and secret theological seminaries. When religious instruction 
was limited by the government to three children at a time, three unit religious 
instruction groups sprang up everywhere. When religious publications were 
prohibited or seriously hindered books were copied by hand. Individuals or- 
ganized to deliver pastoral letters and other religious materials, and these were 
efficiently distributed with great speed.?% 

In the new social system the status of the clergy, and its relationship to 
the laity was greatly changed. Priests and bishops now lived in the same poor 
circumstances as their people. Many were forced to play supplementary so- 
cial roles. Russian Orthodox archbishops, monks, and nuns donned civilian 
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clothing, and carried on their religious vocation in secret often along with se- 
cular occupations. Orthodox monks belonging to forbidden monastic orders 
formed “agricultural workers communes” or ‘‘labor communes.’’*4 

Organized programs of evangelism were impossible, and so evangelism 
was carried out on a person to person basis. Christians frequently penetrated 
atheistic associations, youth groups, and the army to undermine the spread of 
atheism.?5 

An important effect of this growth of an underground church was the de- 
cline in the importance of formal church organization, and a greatly increased 
importance of informal organization. It led to an increased emphasis on the 
role of the laity in religion, and a decreased dependence upon a professional 
clergy. Laymen frequently baptized children, administered communion, visited 
the sick, carried out missionary work, and gave religious instruction.2® Another 
result of the critical situation in which religion found itself and the develop- 
ment of underground religious life, was a decreased emphasis on denomina- 
tional differences. Home worship groups might include former members of 
several confessions. A chapel might house different altars in different 
corners, and sacraments offered by one group might be accepted by another.?? 
The emphasis in the catacomb churches came to be upon the most basic elements 
of religious survival. Those religious groups that had not had a favored posi- 
tion under the previous political structure adjusted more easily to the under- 
ground religious life. They were not accustomed to receiving state funds for 
their churches, or state support for their religious instruction. They were 
psychologically and organizationally adjusted to a disadvantaged position, and 
so in large measure they merely had to continue as they had in the past. Se- 
condly, there was an advantage to those groups with a less centralized organi- 
zational structure. A decentralized or charismatic leadership, either as _pre- 
viously practiced or in the ideals of the theological structure of the group, 
made a group better able to adjust to persecution and more difficult for the 
government to control. In time of persecution these groups could in good 
conscience theologically repudiate the necessity for church buildings and even 
the necessity for formal religious leadership. Many felt that their catacomb 
churches brought them closer to their religious ideals. Thus in the USSR 
minority sects such as the Baptists, Evangelical, Seventh Day Adventists, and 
Old Believers have shown great vitality.2° The catacomb churches also have 
led to a tendency toward the development of sects of various types, some of 
which even attempt to combine Christianity and Communism.?® 

In addition to the reactions described of open defiance and underground 
religion, a third possible path open to religious groups in Russia has been to 
partially co-operate with the government. There was great pressure to co- 
operate with the Communist government to at least a limited extent. The Com- 
munists supported and organized those segments of the clergy that were willing 
to co-operate with them. Co-operating clergy were given special treatment, 
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higher salary, social security and hospitalization benefits, special training 
courses, conferences, and appointment to desirable church posts. In 1922 a 
group of Russian Orthodox priests formed what they called the Living Church 
(later renamed the Renovated Church), and declared their complete acceptance 
of the social revolution and the Soviet platform.3° The Communists tried to 
induce other churchmen to take a more co-operative attitude. When a church 
was considered loyal it was permitted to run its own seminaries. Otherwise 
the seminaries were under government control. All resistance to co-operation 
was considered criminal.*1 

In 1927 the Russian Orthodox Church issued a document suggesting the 
possibility of co-existeace with the Communist state. This document stated 
that political and economic affairs belong to the state, while moral and spiritual 
affairs belong to the Church. The government was requested to stay out of 
the Church’s domain, and the Church announced that it would accept the reforms 
that had been made, but only insofar as it could continue to serve God. In 
1945 a detailed statute was accepted by the Russian Orthodox Church regulat- 
ing its organizational structure. At the 1948 Moscow Conference of Orthodox 
Churches the official Orthodox position was stated as aiming toward a modus 
vivendi with Communist governments. In 1954 the Moscow Patriarch an- 
nounced that the Revolution had not touched the essence of the church, that 
the institutional changes and changes in church-state relationships were not 
central.32 

There are a number of reasons for the willingness of the Russian Orthodox 
Church to seek a modus vivendi with the Communists. In the first place, Mos- 
cow had been the center of Orthodoxy. There was no outside place to turn 
for support. Secondly, Orthodoxy had always been subject to state control. 
Third, Orthodox theology is focused beyond this life. Life in this world is 
considered inevitably tragic, and human existence is not expected to provide 
ease and comfort. Fourth, Orthodoxy has always sought recognition by the 
secular powers. The fifth reason might be called political realism. The 
Communist government is the government that exists, and change seems ex- 
tremely unlikely.* 

The Protestant Churches were often willing to accept certain Communist 
economic reforms. For example, the Protestant Churches in Transylvania 
voluntarily gave up their estates, when it appeared that ownership had hindered 
their autonomy.’ However, the Protestant Churches have co-operated less 
with the government, for they feel less need for state support. The organiza- 
tional structure of the church is less important to them, and their theology is 
well adapted to a leading role for laymen and an emphasis on the “priesthood 
of all believers.” 

The Roman Catholic Church became directly involved with the problem 
of dealing with Communist governments primarily after World War II, when 
countries with large Catholic populations came under Communist rule. The 
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Roman Catholic Church has taken a position of total opposition to the Com- 
munist regimes. They have not been willing to accept the loss of their lands, as 
have the other churches. In 1949 a decree was issued excommunicating those 
who supported Communism. However, the Roman Catholic Church has co- 
operated with the Communist governments to some extent, for example, in 
permitting their priests in Czechoslovakia and elsewhere to take an oath of 
loyalty to the government.®5 

What then has been the over-all effect of the Communists’ extensive cam- 
paign against religion? No doubt it has been partially successful. There are 
many less church participants in Russia today than in the pre-Revolutionary 
period. Those for whom religion was simply a matter of conformity or a way 
to social and economic success would naturally abandon the churches when re- 
ligion became a social disadvantage. On the other hand, there seems no doubt 
that for millions of people Communist persecution merely strengthened their 
religious faith. That the Communists failed in their attempt to obliterate re- 
ligion is quite clear. 

Reasons for the Communist Failure to Obliterate Religion 

First of all the Communists found that by attacking religion they aroused 
curiosity in it, particularly in children, and a devotion to it. The Soviet Com- 
missioner of Education, Lunacharsky, who had led the 1928-33 attack against 
religion said, “Religion is like a nail, the harder you hit it the deeper it goes in- 
to the wood.’ Later, in 1941, Yaroslavsky, leader of the League of Militant 
Atheists, reported that the religious believers appeared to take joy in making 
sacrifices.87 

Secondly, religion became a focal point for opposition to the government. 
Those who were dissatisfied with the government's policies could not of course 
openly express their dissatisfaction. They frequently supported the under- 
ground churches as an expression of their hostility. In the period since the 
Second World War the churches in the eastern European satellites have fre- 
quently been a symbol to the people of national opposition to Russian domi- 
nance. 

The Communists feared the development of underground religion. It 
became secret organizations without control or supervision. Communist lead- 
ers came to feel that it would be better to have religion exist openly rather than 
secretly, and so the Communists were forced to modify their policy in regard to 
the churches. 

In addition to the development of underground churches, a second un- 
foreseen result of the attack on the churches was religious reform resulting 
from the persecutions. In the last years of the tsars corruption was rife in the 
Russian Orthodox Church.** In 1917 anti-clericalism was widespread in Rus- 
sia, and there was considerable popular resentment of the wealth, extensive land 
holdings, and power of the Orthodox Church. The Communists brought all 
this to an end. The Church lost its lands, its wealth, its power, and its special 
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privileges, and corruption in the Church virtually became impossible. Anti- 
clericals who supported the early attacks on the Church, resented further at- 
tacks. They were not against religion, and were sympathetic to the now re- 
formed Church. It has been said that if the Communists had encouraged the 
development of a corrupt church they would have been much more successful 
in undermining religion than they were with their program of persecution.5® 

The third major factor causing the failure of the Communist program to 
destroy religion was the persistence of traditional values. In Russia the re- 
ligious tradition was deeply ingrained in the mass of the people. As the Commu- 
nist Party and government bureaucracy expanded both came to encompass many 
nominal Communists, who gave lip service to party ideals, but were not truly 
devoted to Communist ideology. Among many of these people the Russian 
religious heritage remained and thus individual government officials themselves 
practiced and supported religion. These officials might have to carry out the 
letter but would not carry out the spirit of anti-religious laws. There were 
complaints from the Communist Party of party and Komsomol members who 
fell under the spell of religion, married in church, and had their children bap- 
tized.49 At the peak of the anti-religion program in the early 1930's Pravda 
teported that the courts found it difficult to prosecute religious Communists be- 
cause the Communist prosecutors were themselves participating in religious 
rites.41 In Stalingrad Communists were promised that they could have their 
Easter meats and cakes blessed by the priest before ordinary Christians because 
they had won production awards.4* Sometimes the persistence of traditional 
religious feelings among Communists caused some strange inconsistencies in 
government actions, as when clergymen were arrested for refusing to administer 
sacraments to Communists, or for advising parents not to select Communists as 
godparents.4% 

The strength of national traditions has affected the Communist relation- 
ship to religion not only through the existence of religious Communists, but also 
through pride in and identification with the national heritage by non- or even 
anti-religious Communists. Despite the fact that Communism is theoretically 
internationalistic, nationalism remains strong in all the Communist countries, 
and frequently religion is a symbol of natioal identification, particularly in con- 
trast to other religious groups. Even at the time that the Russian government 
was tearing down churches, and engaging in a bitter anti-religious campaign, 
historic or particularly beautiful churches were repaired with government money 
and preserved as national monuments.*4 The Russian Orthodox Church tradi- 
tionally has been a symbol of Russian nationalism in opposition to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Despite the severe persecution of the Russian Orthodox 
Church the Russian Communists have shown an interest in spreading its juris- 
diction. Thus the Russian Communists have at times shown some national 
identification with the Russian Orthodox Church when it is pitted against 
other churches at the same time that they oppose it on ideological grounds. 
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This is shown particularly in regard to the Uniates. The Uniates were ori- 
ginally Greek Orthodox who, in 1698, were induced to unite with Rome on 
condition that they could keep certain of their own traditions such as the right 
of the clergy to marry.*° The Russian Communists have shown a great in- 
terest in reuniting the Uniates with the Orthodox Church. Before the Second 
World War all Uniates in Russia were integrated into the Russian Orthodox 
Church, and after the war the Uniate Churches in former Polish and Rumanian 
territories annexed by Russia also were incorporated into the Russian Orthodox 
Church.*¢ In Rumania, the Communist government has transferred the Uniates 
to the Rumanian Orthodox Church.*7 

The Russian Communists have also supported the jurisdiction of the Pa- 
triarch of the Russian Church as against the Greek Patriarch. In Hungary, 
through Russian influence, the Greek Orthodox Church has been placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarch.*8 

Another example of Russian Communist national identification with a re- 
ligious group involves the case of the Christians of the Old Rite in Rumania. 
These people were originally Russian Orthodox, who departed from the Church 
in some rituals and teachings, and emigrated from Russia to Rumania. The 
Soviet government has taken a special interest in the group because of its Rus- 
sian origin and characteristics, and has secured for it independence and special 
privileges enjoyed by no other religious group in Rumania.*® 

The final reason for the failure of the Communist attempt to wipe out re- 
ligion was the realization by the Communists that they needed the support of the 
churches in time of crisis. During the desperate struggle of the Second World 
War the Soviet government changed its policy toward the churches and made 
concessions to them. The churches, in turn, supported the Russian government 
against the German invaders.5° The Soviet government had discovered that 
the co-operation of the churches can be quite helpful to them. 


Changes in the Communist Policy Toward Religion 


During the 1930's the Soviet government first began to recognize the 
futility of its violently repressive measures against religion, and from 1934- 
1937 certain concessions were made to the churches. Voting rights were re- 
stored to the clergy, and they were legally permitted to hold elective office. 
Moreover, clergymen’s children were permitted to re-enter the schools and in- 
stitutions of higher learning. In addition, anti-religious demonstrations at 
Christmas and Easter were restricted, and the government stopped making 
anti-religious films.51 However, there certainly has not been a steady growth 
of religious freedom in Russia since 1937. The progress of toleration has 
followed an uneven path. It suffered a severe setback during the 1937-1938 
struggle between the international and Russian Communists. Religion being con- 
sidered “‘internationalistic’ suffered severe suppression. However by 1939 
the Communists decided they had gone too far, and had strengthened religion 
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by their excessive violence. Orders were issued against excessive oppression, 
and the government blamed the excesses of the past on Trotskyites and Bukanin 
who they said were trying to increase hostility against the government. At 
this time the League of Militant Atheists issued a circular on the beneficial 
effects of Christianity for mankind.52 In addition, Orthodoxy was declared 
officially a Russian phenomenon. A distinction was made between “Marxian 
atheism’’ and “bourgeois atheism,” and atheists who did not distinguish be- 
tween Russian Christianity and other forms of Christianity were declared to be 
“bourgeois atheists.’” Paradoxically, the League of Militant Atheists was 
assigned to see that Orthodoxy was not suppressed by administrative measures. 
In addition, anti-religious week was discontinued, and Sunday was restored as 
a day of rest.58 

Another setback occurred to religion after the Soviet-German Pact, when 
the government again became hostile to the churches. Religion and socialism 
were declared to be incompatible. Anti-religious propaganda was again issued, 
and the celebration of Christimas attacked. However, even in 1940 the govern- 
ment suggested that anti-religious propaganda should not be exaggerated, for 
then it only excites the curiosity of children.54 

A dramatic turning point in the Soviet policy toward religion occurred with 
the outbreak of World War II and the German attack on Russia. The govern- 
ment desperately needed the co-operation of the churches. Atheist publications 
were abandoned in 1941 due to a “lack of paper,” and other anti-religious 
programs were suspended. Yaroslavsky, leader of the League of Militant 
Atheists, was ousted.5> In 1943 the Orthodox Holy Synod and the partri- 
archate of the Russian Orthodox Church were re-established. (Previously 
no patriarch had been permitted to fill the vacancy left by the death of the 
patriarch in 1925.) Solemn church services followed Soviet victories. Semi- 
naries were opened to train priests, and by 1946 the Journal of Moscow Patri- 
archy began to appear.®® 

By the end of the Second World War the Russian government had sub- 
stituted the policy of nationalization of the churches for the policy of oblitera- 
tion. A nationalized church would be one which is completely loyal to the 
state and without any foreign influences. The clergy was expected to actively 
support the Communist government and its policies. In return the church 
would have freedom of worship, some voice in the selection of its leaders, 
and financial support. The Communists decided that such a nationalized 
church was preferable to secret, underground organizations. In several of the 
Communist countries in which nationalization has proceeded past a certain point 
(Russia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Czechosolovakia) special ministries have been 
established to regulate church affairs and take care of their needs, so that the 
churches have tended to become incorporated into a department of govern- 
ment.57 After the churches were nationalized religious publications increased 
greatly, and included theological and evangelistic tracts, and all types of religious 
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material, but no comments were permitted on political or economic affairs. The 
government itself printed religious publications jointly with co-operating 
clergy.58 

In 1946 religious orders were permitted to reorganize, and nationalized 
orders were formed. In 1945 a great deal of property had been returned to 
the Orthodox Church, and the following year additional small properties 
were returned to Orthodox parishes and monasteries, with tax exemptions.5® 

These concessions to the churches do not mean that the Russian Com- 
munists have changed their ideology and become favorable to religion. In 
1951 the Communists developed a ‘new, scientific’’ or “Communist religion,” 
which they hope will eventually replace traditional religion.°° In 1954 there 
was a sudden revival of petty persecution of the Church, but this was con- 
demned by the Central Committee as ineffective.61 The Russian Communists 
have learned that their violent anti-religious and anti-church campaigns of the 
past were a failure. They now recognize that religion is difficult to destroy, 
and have decided that compromise with the churches, keeping them above 
ground and under control is a wiser policy than extreme persecution. Ideo- 
logically the Communists have not given up their ideal of eventually replac- 
ing traditional religion with Communist ideals, but in practice they have 
accepted the idea that religion will persist for a long time. 


Variations Among Communist Countries 


The Communist governments in the eastern European satellites generally 
have not reached the “stage” of the Russian Communists in relationship to 
religion. For the most part they are still engaged in the final phase of a 
campaign of active persecution and suppression. However, there are varia- 
tions in the stage of the government’s policy toward religion from one country 
to another, and there are certain rather unique national circumstances, which 
will now be considered briefly. 

In Poland the Roman Catholic has lost much land and the privileged 
position which it previously held. The Communist government has sup- 
ported secularization as much as possible. It has also shown a tendency to 
favor smaller religious groups in comparison to the Roman Catholic Church, 
and has unsuccessfully tried to manipulate the Polish National Church (found- 
ed in the United States by Polish Americans). However, the Roman Catholic 
Church has remained strong in Poland. It has always been associated with 
Polish nationalism, and this association was increased by Polish hostility toward 
the Russians. Despite periodic persecution, the Roman Catholic Church is in 
a stronger position in Poland than in any other Communist country. Accord- 
ing to the Church-State Agreement of 1950 religious instruction was again 
permitted in the public schools.®? 

In Hungary the most interesting development has been a great spiritual 
revival in the Reformed Church (20% of the population). The Hungarian 
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Reformed Church has regarded the Communists as a punishment for their 
past failures. They have developed a new pattern of religion based upon 
home congregations, frequently without clergy, and emphasizing direct revelation 
and reliance on the Bible, and with a strong spiritual involvement of its 
members® 

In Czechoslovakia the pattern has been basically the same as in other 
Communist countries. There was much anti-clericalism, particularly among 
the Czechs, in the pre-Communist period. (In 1918 about 1,400,000 mem- 
bers left the Roman Catholic Church). The greatest struggle of the govern- 
ment has been with the Roman Catholic Church.“ In Rumania and Bulgaria 
all churches have been placed under strict governmental control. The Com- 
munists have sponsored extensive atheistic propaganda, but Christianity has 
remained strong among the people.** In East Germany, the Lutheran Church 
was severely persecuted by the Nazis before the arrival of the Communists, 
and many clergymen, exhausted by their struggle with Nazism had little 
strength left with which to fight Communism. Nevertheless, the Lutheran 
Church has declared that it is not dependent on its institutional manifesta- 
tions, its clergy, or the state for its existence, but exists as long as it is found in 
the hearts and actions of believers. This is qualified by the insistence that the 
Church must witness to the State, even if this means risking extinction.®6 In 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, the Soviet government has waged a particularly 
ruthless campaign against religion, in an attempt to destroy the national identity 
of these countries.®7 Little is known about the situation in Albania, but it 
appears that the Moslems (60% of the population) have suffered only somewhat 
less than others.*8 

In Yugoslavia there appears to have been recently a decrease in attacks on 
the churches. There is little overt persecution today, but the position of the 
churches remains precarious, as the government still officially encourages 
atheism. There is evidence, however, that religion remains strong, even among 
some party members.® 

In China a different situation exists from that found in European countries. 
Traditionally the clergy has not been important politically, and the three main 
religions of China—Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism—seldom have inter- 
fered with the state. In addition, religion had been declining for many 
years in China before the arrival of the Communists. For these reasons the 
Communists do not appear to have carried out as violent an anti-religious 
campaign in China as in other countries, despite their typical reiterations of 
their belief in materialism and atheism. This does not mean that there has 
not been religious persecution. Anti-Taoist drives were carried out in 1950-51, 
and 1953, and Buddhist temples and monastic lands have been confiscated, 
and Buddhist monks and nuns forced to return to lay life. There has been 
greater opposition to Christianity as an alien faith, and there has been a move- 
ment to make it a Chinese church.*° 
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Conclusion 


In conclusion it may be seen that the position of the religious institu- 
tion in the Communist orbit is a complex problem. There are variations 
from one country to another, and even within a particular country government 
policy frequently appears inconsistent and erratic. However, it seems clear 
that despite an intensive and ruthless campaign, employing almost every strategy 
imaginable, the Communist attempt to obliterate religion has failed. This 
failure was due to the development of underground churches, the unwitting re- 
form of the churches by the Communists, the strength of national traditions, 
and the need by the Communists for the support of the churches in time of 
crisis, which led to necessary modifications in the approach of the Communist 


governments to religion. 
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SEX, MARRIAGE, AND THE FAMILY IN THE U.S.S. R. 


ROBERT M. FRUMKIN and MIRIAM Z. FRUMKIN 


In no known society of any historical significance has there been as many 
fundamental changes in so short a time in family life as have occurred in 
twentieth century Russia. The purpose of this paper is to examine these 
changes in family life against the background of social change in Russian 
society as a whole during the twentieth century and to discuss the implications 
such changes have for human relations. 


Plato’s View of Family Life 


The unmarried idealist Plato envisaged a utopian society in which there 
would be marriage but no family. He suggested that men and women of 
the ruling class should choose their mates by lot at great nuptial festivals 
appointed and directed by the state. In order to make sure that a high 
quality of offspring result from such unions he expected the guardians of the 
state to juggle these lots so that the best men and women would be united. 
The offspring, if permitted to live, were to be sent to state nurseries to be 
reared by public nurses properly trained for their duties. Plato was deeply 
concerned about the education of these children. Therefore he advocated 
that such children be exposed to a carefully censored curriculum so that their 
impressionable minds would receive the very best that Greek culture had to 
offer.1 

Plato’s most radical theory, however, concerned the status and role 
of women. It was his view that women have the same natures, gifts, and 
capacities as men, only in a lesser degree, and that they should receive the 
same education and be admitted to the same spheres of work and public 
service.2, More than two thousand years have passed since Plato stated these 
views and only in the last century have these views received any kind of 
recognition. The Soviet Union, as we shall see, perhaps more than any great 
modern nation, has done the most to make Plato’s most radical theory be- 
come a reality. 


Morgan’s View of the Family 


Engels’ view of the family could not be adequately understood without 
first recognizing that it is primarily derived from the American sociologist 
Henry Lewis Morgan’s Ancient Society (1877). Ancient Society to Karl 
Marx was a great work and he had planned writing a book dealing with Mor- 
gan’s contribution but died before he could accomplish this goal. It was 
Engels, Marx’s close friend and co-worker, who as we shall see later, fulfilled 
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Marx’s goal with his publication of The Origin of the Family, Private Property, 
and the State (1884). Ancient Society became a Marxist classic because it 
presents a sound basis for Marx’s economic determinism. It was Morgan's 
thesis, a technological monistic theory, that culture evolves as the technological 
means of exploiting the resources of nature are enlarged and improved. 

Social institutions are society’s ways of organizing itself to wield and 
use its technology. Social institutions, the family among others, must change 
therefore, as technology changes and advances. Morgan regarded monogamy as 
the highest, most advanced stage in the evolution of the family. He be- 
lieved that property and the customs of inheritance exerted a tremendous in- 
fluence on the character of the family, affecting directly its stability, role in 
society, etc. Thus it seems it was Morgan’s view of the impact of property 
on family relations which deeply impressed Marx, and particularly Engels.’ 
Engels viewed capitalist monogamy, as he called it, as a threat to the develop- 
ment of the best kind of monogamy—socialist monogamy—the family in which 
women and children were not regarded as property. In summary, we see that 
Morgan had a profound influence on the Marxist conception of the family. 


Engels’ View of the Family 


In his book, The Origin of the Family, Engels sees capitalist monogamy 
as but one stage in the history of mankind. Capitalist monogamy to him was 
not the highest stage. He openly states that ‘The modern monogamous fami- 
ly is founded on the open or disguised domestic slavery of women.”’* In fact 
Engels likens conventional marriage to prostitution. Thus, he wrote, a wife 
differs from a common prostitute, “only in that she does not offer her body for 
money by the hour like a commodity, but sells it into slavery for once and all.’ 
The type of family in Russia at the time Engels published this book in 1884 
was so patriarchal that his ideas found a very receptive audience there, particu- 
larly among the intelligentsia. It was Engels’ belief that once women achieved 
equality with men, as suggested by Plato in his Republic, and took their place 
next to men in the industrial world, the patriarchel family and the traditional 
subjugation of women would naturally disappear.* In place of the patriarchal, 
capitalist monogamy would be the equalitarian, socialist kind of monogamy 
based on mutual love and not the enslavement of women. 


The Miso gamist Position: A Minority Viewpoint 


Probably the best known and most misunderstood theory attributed to 
the twentieth century Russian family is the so-called “glass of water’ theory 
of sex relations. According to this theory, which was taken largely from 
the German socialist Bebel and adopted and promoted by Madame Kollontai, 
as thirst for water arises naturally and is quenched unemotionally, so be it 
with the sexual urge. The theory suggested that marriage and the family 
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would be unnecessary if love was “free” and children were reared by the state. 
The anarchists and radical feminists that led this misogamist movement stimu- 
lated a wave of promiscuity among youth which was harshly denounced by 
the Communist Party leaders. It was Lenin who asked: “Does the normal 
man drink from the same glass from which a dozen others have drunk?’’? 
Lenin denounced promiscuous sex relations as utterly un-Marxian, bourgeois, 
unsocial, and a sign of decadence. Although no Puritan restrictions followed 
the criticism of the misogamists, their point of view never gained acceptance 
as a part of Soviet family ideology. 


The Ideal Family According to the Intelligentsia 


From the intelligentsia came the main impetus to reshape all aspects of 
Russian life, including the family. To the intelligentsia marriage was to be 
a complete union of ideals and emotions centered on service to the people. 
It was to be based upon free and equal choice of both partners, uncontami- 
nated by considerations of social class or property. This kind of marriage would 
be terminable by mutual consent. Thus, freedom of choice in marrying, free- 
dom of divorce, and freedom to choose whether and how many children to bear, 
as well as freedom of both husband and wife to take an equal part in working 
for the improvement of society, were central to the high family ideals of the 
intelligentsia. 


The Family before the Revolution 


The typical peasant family before the Revolution was of the extended form, 
a patriarchal family with the husband and father as the head and the wife, 
unmarried sons and daughters, married sons and their wives and children living 
in the same household. When the head of the family died the oldest son or 
sometimes the widow succeeded to the authority of the family. 

It was the wife’s prime duty to submit to her husband’s will. The Do- 
mestic Ordinance drawn up about the middle of the sixteenth century by Pope 
Sylvester defined the proper treatment by the husband of the disobedient and 
inattentive wife: “But if a wife refuses to obey, and does not attend to what 
her husband tells her, it is advisable to beat her with a whip, according to the 
measure of her guilt; but not in the presence of others, rather alone. Do not 
strike her straight in the face or on the ear, be careful how you strike her with 
your fist in the region of the heart, and do not use a rod of wood or iron.... 
Keep to a whip, and choose carefully where to strike; a whip is painful and 
effective, deterrent and salutary.’’§ 

Before a wedding took place the bride’s father usually gave the husband 
a new whip symbolizing the authority given to the husband. This whip often 
hung over the bridal bed and was to be used exclusively on the wife.® 

The emancipation of the serfs in 1861 and the urban industrial expan- 
sion of Russia hastened the disintegration of this type of family. In fact, 
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the turning point in the movement for women’s rights was the liberation of the 
serfs. Women were then offered more opportunities in higher education and 
became increasingly interested and active in the revolutionary program. 

Comparatively speaking, it was the rural women rather than the urban 
women who suffered most from the patriarchal family system. The wife 
of the average working man in the city was not so much under the domination 
of her husband as the rural wife. 


The Bolshevik View of the Family 


The dominant attitude of the new Bolshevik rulers toward the family was 
one of hostility. To these leaders the family appeared as the final refuge 
of the capitalist original sin, the urge to acquire and own private property, as 
the center of loyalties which resisted the demands of the Communist Party 
for complete subordination of the self to the collective and as the source from 
which pre-Bolshevik and anti-Bolshevik values were transmitted to the coming 
generation. Like Engels they were intent on transforming this evil capitalist 
family into the ideal socialist family. They were intent on destroying the 
capitalistic type of family because it was a threat to the fulfillment of Bol- 
shevik goals. To the Bolshevik leaders it seemed that many of the views of 
Plato, Morgan, Engels, and the intelligentsia were compatible with the type of 
society the Bolshevik dream embodied. 


The Family After the Revolution 


First Period: 1917-1935 

As suggested above, the Bolshevik leaders were intent on destroying the 
capitalistic family which they believed undermined Bolshevik plans for the 
new society. Toward this end somewhat radical measures were instituted. 

Under the Czars marriage was a religious matter with a church cere- 
mony and the blessing of the priest. In the marriage laws enacted at the end 
of the Revolution, marriage was secularized, that is, it was made a civil 
obligation.1° Persons who entered marriage were required to sign three state- 
ments: on the intention to marry, on the absence of impediments to marriage, 
and on the voluntary or mutual consent to marry. After these statements 
were signed, the contracting parties were given a certificate to marriage. How- 
ever, as with common-law marriage in some of our states, unregistered marriages 
in which the parties recognized each other as spouses were considered legal 
marriages. Most marriages were registered. It was only a small number of 
misogamistic intellectuals and artists who had unregistered but legally recog- 
nized marriages. 

During this period the attitude toward divorce was quite permissive. While 
divorce was almost non-existent under the Czars, it was relatively easy at this 
time and quite common. In cases of mutual consent, where the husband 
and wife had agreed on the custody of the children and on alimony, a petition 
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for divorce could be directly filed with the office of registry of marriages, births, 
and divorces. This office recorded it and gave the parties certificate of divorce. 
There were no divorce suits and no reasons for divorce were required. 

The number of contested cases, where only one desired the divorce, 
were few in number. In such cases the judge of the local court handled the 
case, decided on the custody of the children, alimony and other matters. Thus, 
it can be seen that marriage and divorce, for the most part, were considered 
to be private affairs, free agreements between a man and a woman. Therefore, 
the attitude of the state was essentially permissive, non-interventionist. 

Through the original Family Code of 1918 illegitimacy was eliminated 
by decree. No legal or social distinction was made between a child born in 
or out of wedlock. Any child was entitled to the support of his biological 
parents. In order to provide for the contingency that some fathers would 
not claim a child born outside of marriage, the laws stated that an unmarried 
pregnant woman should report her condition at the Registry Office no later 
than three months before birth of the child. She had to state the time of con- 
ception and the father’s name and address. The man was notified, usually 
by postcard, that he was registered as the father. If he did not communi- 
cate his objections within a month, his silence was taken as an admission of 
paternity. If the man named as father objected, a paternity suit would be 
initiated and would have to be settled in court. In some cases the alleged 
father might plead exceptio plurium, that is, that various men had intercourse 
with the woman close to the time of conception and that, accordingly, it was 
impossible to determine which one was the father. Guided more by justice 
than by biological reality, the state considered all men the father in the sense 
that all were liable for the expense of delivery and support of the child. Since 
the child might object to his collective paternity, one man only was officially 
registered as the child’s father.™ 

It is obvious from the above paragraph that the new regime never en- 
couraged childbearing outside of the family and that it recognized the family 
as the only approved unit for childbearing. 

Abortion was recognized as a serious evil but the greater evil was thought 
to lie in allowing women intent on having abortions to risk and lose their 
lives in the process. For humane reasons the government allowed abortion 
but it did not encourage it. An abortion during the first pregnancy was 
allowed only for very serious medical reasons. Few abortions were performed 
to destroy the fruit of sexual indiscretion among the unmarried. Most of the 
women applying for an abortion were married women and had borne children. 
The most common reason for seeking abortion was inability to support the 
child. Examination of the evidence suggests that the regime was never in- 
tent upon destroying the childbearing function of the family but only of in- 
creasing women’s rights by safeguarding them from the illegal abortionists 
who would exploit and butcher them. 
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Contrary to popular opinion, the regime never had any permissive attitudes 
toward prostitution. Marxists have always taken a rather strong stand against 
prostitution. They linked it with the capitalistic economic system in which the 
weak were exploited by the rich and powerful and forced to sell themselves 
into slavery. The new regime attempted to eliminate prostitution and prevent 
its recurrence. In the years following the Revolution, it is reported, that prosti- 
tution practically vanished. 

One feature of the new regime’s policy might seem attractive to some 
modern American women. That is the attempt of the Soviet Government 
to remove entirely from the home the responsibility of feeding family members. 
It was expensive for the government to construct private houses duplicating 
the cooking and eating facilities in each one. Centralized communal kitchens 
and dining halls could get the same job done with more efficient use of equip- 
ment and personnel. 

But this was not all. In order to further lessen the need of woman’s 
labor in the home, public baths and laundries were provided. Unfortunately, 
although the use of these services was encouraged, they were not fully 
accepted by the masses. 

The regime was quite concerned about the child-rearing function of the 
family which interfered with a woman’s usefulness to the economic pro- 
ductivity of the nation. In order to help women to become better contri- 
butors to the economic system, they established numerous creches or day nurse- 
ries for children from two months to about three years of age.12 But do not, 
for a moment, think that these creches were simply baby-sitting agencies. 
They were very significant agencies for the development of communistic 
attitudes and values. Ingenious programs at the nursery-school level were 
developed to teach lessons for living in a collectivistic world. Thus an infant 
was seldom placed alone in a play pen, but two or three babies shared a pen. 
Activities were so arranged that a child would find the most gratification in 
cooperation and joint undertakings. For example, children’s blocks were 
made so large that a child could not easily handle it himself, but two children 
could lift a block while a third guided it into place. Communal ownership 
was taught also. A child would learn that he could play with a given toy 
for as long as he wished but that it was not his toy. When he was finished 
with it he could not keep it, lend it to another child, or otherwise indicate 
that he owned the toy. 

But the inability of the regime to provide anything approaching a minimum 
supply of communal restaurants, laundries, and nurseries was the main cause 
for the failure, and the virtual abandonment by 1933, of the ambition to 
eliminate the main housekeeping and child-rearing functions of the individual 
family. 

In this first period, in summary, we see an attempt on the part of the 
new regime to make marriage and divorce private matters, to assume many of 
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the traditional functions of the family so that women may be free to contribute 
their skills to the development of the economic system, to destroy the capitalistic 
evils in sex relations (i.e., illegal abortion and prostitution), and to trans- 
form the capitalistic family into a socialistic one. Thus, the emancipation of 
women was a major goal during this period. Engels wrote that “The emanci- 
pation of women becomes feasible only when women are enabled to take part 
extensively in social production, and when domestic duties require their atten- 
tion to a minor degree.’"'% The construction of communal restaurants, public 
laundries and baths, creches, etc., were all designed to make the emancipation 
of women possible. By the mid-thirties over two-thirds of the able-bodied 
women of working age were employed outside of the home.'* Yet the child- 
bearing function did not interfere with this new emancipation. Under the 
Labor Code no employer could refuse work to a woman because she was 
married or pregnant. Nor could he discharge her during pregnancy or during 
the time she was nursing her child. Pregnant women and nursing mothers 
were exempted from overtime and nightwork. And a woman received leave 
with pay for a period before and after the birth of her child. When she 
returned to work she was allowed time off to nurse her child, who might be 
well cared for in the day nursery maintained by the factory. 

Second Period:1936-194 3. 

While the first period was essentially permissive and experimental in 
nature, the second was rationally analytical and practical. That is, during 
this period the weaknesses and strengths of the first period were carefully 
assessed and evaluated in the light of Soviet goals. A turning point in the 
Soviet attitude toward the family occurred in 1936 with the Family Law which 
prohibited abortions except for serious medical reasons.1° Now, with the 
threat of war growing stronger, women were viewed not only as workers 
but also as mothers and housewives. Childbearing as a worthy form of pro- 
ductivity was encouraged and increased state aid to mothers and children was 
provided. Although little was done legally to discourage divorce, light- 
minded attitudes toward the family and family obligations were soundly re- 
jected as “‘capitalistic’ behavior unworthy of a good Soviet citizen. Fees for 
divorce were increased, penalty for nonsupport was two years imprisonment, 
the law required the attendance of both parties in divorce proceedings, and 
an educational campaign was carried on. So successful was the campaign and 
changes in the divorce laws that in 1937 the number of divorces was 47 per 
cent lower than in 1936. 

A central point in 1936 was to stress the importance of the family and 
parental responsibility. Writers in papers and magazines emphasized the 
duties of fathers as well as mothers. Thus, an article in Pravda said that ‘“The 
Soviet child has a right to claim his true father as an educator and friend. It 
is only when the father brings up the new builders of socialism that he 
can feel himself a worthy citizen of the fatherland.’"16 Similarly the Soviet 
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approach to delinquency was through the idea of parental responsibility. Ber- 
man states that the Soviet government holds the view that ‘“‘No more is the 
delinquent regarded as a victim of social conditions, for general progress 
has removed those contributing factors. Responsibility for the delinquent 
is now placed on the failure of the adults to meet his needs.’’!7 

Three factors appear to have significant place in modifying the Soviet 
attitude toward the family: (1) The persistence of the attachment of parents 
for their children in spite of efforts to change ‘‘my” into “‘ours’; (2) With 
the passing of the old and the rising of the new generation indoctrinated in 
communism and participating in a collectivistic society, the authorities no longer 
feared the family as a reactionary factor; and (3) They perceived the family 
as a valuable instrument of social control, and above all, an agency for the 
transmission of communistic ideology and culture to the young. 

Third Period: 1944 to the Present Time 

During World War II Russia paid a tremendous price in the loss of 
human lives. An estimated 20 million Russians lost their lives, more than 
half of them civilians. In the Ukraine alone half of the means of production 
was destroyed. In addition, 82 thousand schools, in which 15 million children 
had been previously enrolled, were destroyed. The family legislation and 
policies of the regime in 1944, and those which followed, therefore were 
intent on giving new strength to the family, to make the family stronger than 
it had ever been.18 Only the major features of these acts can be presented here. 

Under the new law, only marriages which have been registered with 
the civil registry authorities engender either rights or obligations for the mar- 
riage partners. This reversed a policy which for almost 20 years treated de 
facto or common law marriages legally the same as registered marriages. 

Prior to the new family laws, a divorce could be obtained in the Soviet 
Union more freely than in probably any other nation in the world. Now, how- 
ever, divorce was returned to the courts and subject to public proceedings 
inquiring into the reasons for seeking the divorce. The application for a 
divorce must first be made to a People’s Court (the lowest type of court) 
and the judge must take measures to reconcile husband and wife. If this 
court fails it has no authority to approve of the divorce. The case must be 
appealed to a higher court. In actual practice the higher court will only 
grant a divorce when the marriage is, for all practical purposes, already dis- 
solved or when the continuation of the marriage is judged to be of possible 
harm to one or both partners and the children.’ Securing a divorce has been 
made so costly for the average Soviet citizen that only the very wealthy could 
really afford to seek a divorce. The Soviet court system has taken a definite 
counseling role, a therapeutic approach to divorce rather than a punitive one. 
In many respects it is like America’s better courts which are therapeutic 
agencies, attempting to strengthen the family and not aiding its disintegration. 

Suits seeking to establish the paternity of a child have been abolished. 
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While there is no legal stigma attached to illegitimacy, there is social stigma- 
tization because the child is required to take the name of the mother. Unwed 
mothers are given modest state aid. The regime’s attitude is one of hostility 
toward sexual indiscretion and irresponsibility. 

State aid to families has been increased, greater maternity leave benefits 
and safeguards have been granted, and parents of large families have been 
given reduced fees at nursery schools and given income tax advantages. 
Special medals and awards have been given to mothers. A ‘Motherhood 
Medal” for mothers of five or six children; and an “Order of Glory of 
Motherhood Medal” for mothers of seven, eight, or nine children; and a “Moth- 
er Heroine”’ title for a mother of ten children. By 1951, over 33,000 “Mother 
Heroine” medals were awarded in the U.S.S.R.?° 

In terms of ideological consistency it is clear that the present Soviet 
policy toward the family has in several significant respects been moving in 
the direction opposite to that visualized by Engels and Lenin. During the 
First Period, 1917-1935, marriage and divorce were viewed essentially as private 
matters. During the Second Period, 1936-1943, there was a critical asses- 
sment and evaluation of the permissive attitude toward the family and the 
family was beginning to be thought of no longer as a private matter. Today, 
and since the postwar period, state intervention has increased along with 
encouragement of individual responsibility in family life. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Prior to the great Revolution, the Russian family was essentially patri- 
archal in nature and the status of women was subordinate and slavish. Even 
as late as 1926, it was estimated that 75 per cent of the illiterates were women.?! 
By necessity, and not by design, each worker, male or female, was expected to 
find a role in the economy commensurate w:th his abilities. Since women 
had less training and experience, the less skilled jobs, for a time, fell dispro- 
portionately to them. After the Revolution an attempt was made to destroy 
the patriarchal family which made women useless to the economic goals of 
the new society. An effort was made to free the talents of women from 
the slavery of the patriarchal family and home so characteristic of capitalistic 
societies. No longer would childbearing and the traditional functions of the 
family interfere with the realization of the tremendous economic potential of 
women. During the First Period, 1917-1935, the regime succeeded in mak- 
ing it possible for women to develop their talents on an unprecedented scale. 
By 1940, 38 per cent of Soviet workers and employees were women; by 1950, 
about 46 per cent. Not only have women entered the labor force in increasing 
numbers and proportions, but they have also shown their ability to assume 
high level positions. Thus, in 1929 only 23.5 per cent of the Soviet pro- 
fessionals were women. However, in 1940 it increased to 32.6 per cent, and 
in 1951, 50.5 per cent of the Soviet professionals were women.2* During 
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the First Period, the regime regarded marriage and divorce as essentially private 
matters. The state intervened only where the evils of capitalism still remained 
to oppress men and women. It therefore made an effort to get rid of pros- 
titution and the menace of illegal abortion. In this effort it succeeded admirably. 

During the Second Period, 1936-1943, the weaknesses and strengths of 
the First Period were assessed and evaluated. The regime believed that too 
many people took a light-minded attitude toward the family and that measures 
be taken to strengthen the family. Toward this end divorces were made 
more expensive to obtain and parents were urged to take greater responsi- 
bility in seeing that their children do not become delinquent. Slowly but 
surely, the Soviet leaders realized that rather than take a permissive attitude 
toward family matters they must now view the family as a significant agency 
for the creation of the ideal socialist state. But it was not until the end of 
World War II that the regime took measures which were considered by some 
as a complete reversal from orthodox Marxian views of the famliy. 

The Third Period, 1944 to the present time, witnessed the regime taking 
a great interest in the family, preferring intervention and concern to dis- 
interest and permissiveness. | Now the family became a basic agency in the 
struggle against capitalism. Marriage had to be registered to be legal and 
valid, divorce was made exceedingly difficult, everything was done to en- 
courage childbearing and aid childrearing, everything was done to strengthen 
the family, to give it more responsibility in shaping the great Soviet dream 
without endangering the gains made in the emancipation of women. For 
those ideologically separated from the regime, the family has been described 
as a refuge or retreat from a threatening life situation. Where the family 
shares the ideals of the new society, the family still serves to foster security 
in the struggle toward the realization of these ideals.?3 

However much as we might as Americans reject the totalitarian nature 
of Soviet ideology and reality, we must admit that, during the twentieth 
century, the Russian family has been remarkarbly transformed from a patti- 
archal type of family to one very close to the equalitarian type we talk so 
much about in democratically oriented societies. Many of Plato’s as well 
as Engels’, ideas have been incorporated into the new Russian family. Further- 
more, modern women of intelligence and education can certainly appreciate 
what the Soviet regime has done to help women develop their innate gifts 
on a par equal to men and at the same time permit them to be mothers 
without also being slaves to motherhood and homemaking. From this per- 
spective, the history of the Russian family in the twentieth century becomes 
a fascinating study in man’s quest for the good life. 


NOTES 
The writers are deeply indebted to the staff of the Russian Research Center of 


Harvard University for their co-operation in providing them with significant sources 
of information on the family in the U.S.S.R. 
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THE COMMUNES AND THEIR SCHOOLS IN 
COMMUNIST CHINA 
DON-CHEAN CHU 


During the past decade Communist China has undergone one of the most 
unprecedented changes in human history. China is no longer the China of 
even three years ago. Since April, 1958, tremendous transformation by the 
most revolutionary steps has been brought about through the establishment 
of the people’s communes. What are the basic theories and the prevailing 
practices of the Communist commune? Schools in any society have been 
the reflections of the respective social order. In communist nations, schools 
have always been the “weapons” of political and economic revolution as 
Joseph V. Stalin proclaimed. For a better understanding of the communes 
in China, an analysis of their school system is necessary. This article con- 
tains: (1) An Analysis of the Communes; (2) Theories and Practices of the 
Schools of the Communes; (3) Trends, Problems, and Criticisms of the 
Communes and their Schools. 


An Analysis of the Communes 


A. The Functions and Goals: 


What is the people’s commune? John Foster Dulles, the late Secretary 
of State of the United States, describes the communes as a “slave system” 
based on forced labor. In the words of Chen Yi, Foreign Minister of Com- 
munist China, the commune is to facilitate the emancipation of human per- 
sonality. Theoretically speaking, the People’s Commune is socialistic in nature. 
‘From each according to his ability’’ and “to each according to his work” have 
been the guiding principles. This system has finally put an end to the last 
“raments’’ of private ownership and has established the collective ownership. 
Article 5 of the Experimental (Draft) Constitution of the ‘Sputnik’ People’s 
Communes clearly indicates the abolition of private property.1 There are 
three levels of collective ownership: the ownership at the production bri- 
gade level constituting the basic one, ownership invested in the commune level, 
and that of the production team level.? The people’s commune is the “embryo” 
of the complete communist society, since members of the communes may re- 
ceive in a number of ways necessities in accordance with their needs. The de- 
finite ruling was that all agricultural co-operatives incorporated into the com- 
munes must unconditionally turn over their property in accordance with the 
true communistic spirit. Furthermore, the people’s commune represents a cru- 
cial step toward complete communism. On August 26, 1959, Chou En-lai, 
the Premier of Communist China, clearly stated that the people’s communes 
would provide a good organizational form for the future switchover of col- 
lective ownership by all the people, in other words from socialism to com- 
munism.® 
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The people’s commune is the basic multi-purpose unit superseding the 
co-operatives on which the communists had based their rural economy from 
1955-58. A co-operative contained only a few dozen families, but each com- 
mune embraces a vast area; the former only controlled farm production; where- 
as the latter controls all agricultural, economic, political, cultural, educational, 
as well as military affairs, and everything else in its area. 

Secondly, why did the communists initiate people’s communes? Agri- 
cultural production still plays the most important role in the entire national 
income; agricultural products constitute over 80 per cent of annual exports. 
For stepping up industrial development, it is imperative to call upon the 
farmers to bear heavier burdens. The agricultural co-operatives were too 
small to meet conditions for the economic “leap forward’’ campaign. Such 
small agricultural co-operatives, with a lower degree of collectivization, could 
not be of much assistance in the greater development of productive forces. 
In order to organize the people into better productive units, to affect pro- 
duction in greater quantities, and to lay the foundations for heavy industry, 
the people’s commune was established rapidly. Furthermore, the communes 
have given the communists more direct control over the populace and have 
enabled them to channel labor into huge-scale industrial production, water 
management, communication, transportation, and other capital construction 
projects, which would be too great for agricultural co-operatives to handle. 
The formation of the people’s commune has greatly increased social productivity 
and accelerated national construction. 

With the formation of the people’s commune, family loyalty was de- 
stroyed and a new disciplined state loyalty was set up as a substitute. The 
slogan is “Love the state and the state gives love.” With the people’s com- 
mune formed, the socialistic and communistic revolution is advanced and a capi- 
talist comeback is precluded. 

Under Article 2 of the Experimental (Draft) Constitution of the “Sput- 
nik” People’s Commune, one of the goals of the communal system is to 
speed up cultural and technical revolution for socialism and to erase differences 
between city and country and between manual and mental workers for the 
final fulfillment of communism. 


B. Some of the People’s Commune’s Policies and Practices 

From the foregoing analysis, one can see that the communal system is a 
socialistic and communistic mechanism for more economic production and 
stronger state loyalty. In order to reach their goal, the communists have 
taken resolute policies and practices. 

Chinese Communists’ watch-words are “Working, working and working; 
producing, producing and producing.” They are ruthless, devoted, dynamic; 
above all, they are determined hard workers. Communists are not working at 
random by individual approach; “Total planning” or “nation as one chess- 
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board” has been Mao Tse-tung’s persistent policy. Full mobilization of all 
manpower is another policy. Old or young, male or female, everyone every- 
where must do certain work. Prisoners, soldiers, and students work; nuns, 
Taoist priests, and even great-grandmothers are forced to work. Children 
may be assigned to pick up the pieces of iron or coal in the industrial plants. 
Older people, male or female, have been ordered to collect manure. Com- 
munists’ unchangeable belief is that the big Chinese population has been a 
great asset for the state; there are no problems that cannot be solved, and 
all natural barriers can be conquered by the 653,000,000 people working and 
living together collectively. For greater efficiency in their work, all the people 
are strictly organized. Throughout China, the family-centered, individualistic, 
peaceful, and freedom-loving people are being reduced to 653,000,000 indis- 
tinguishable parts, amalgamated into vast inhuman production machines. China's 
huge population has been organized along quasi-military lines; last year 
India’s Prime Minister Nehru described China as one big army camp. Again 
for total efficiency, the life and work of the people, the plants and animals, 
raw materials, and tools of production are all controlled through a hard core 
of disciplined communist cadres. “Working and producing,” ‘‘planning,” 
“mobilizing,” “collectivizing,” “organizing,” and “controlling” are their poli- 
cies. 

An analysis of the practices of the communes, namely, organizational 
aspects, and the life and work of the communes, is as follows: 


1. The Organization of the People’s Communes: (a) The structure: 
The commune is organized on the basis of the “‘district.”* In general, each 
district is a commune consisting of production brigades with smaller produc- 
tion teams within each brigade.5 The number of communes, brigades, and 
teams depends upon the topographical conditions of each locality. (b) The 
size: An average commune consists of 5,000 farms, a number thirty times 
larger than a high-grade agricultural co-operative, the predecessor of the 
communes. By the end of 1958, 740,000 agricultural co-operatives were com- 
bined into 26,000 communes. The size of a commune ranged from 2,000 to 
20,000 families; more than 500,000,000 people belonged to 120,000,000 fami- 
lies, which constituted 99 per cent of the rural population, embraced by the 
26,000 communes. (c) The leadership: The supreme authority of the 
commune rests with the general assembly of the members’ representatives; 
the assembly elects the officers. After discussion, the officers assign work 
in accordance with each group's ability. Workers are required to obey the 
work orders. “Democratic centralism” is the administrative principle. (d) 
The articulation and the mobility of the man power: Every able-bodied man 
and woman, young and old alike, is assigned to farms, factories, stores, com- 
munication centers, mining operations, fishing industries, etc. If necessary 
all laborers can be shifted freely from one kind of work to another. Since 
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the organization is along military lines, the working units can be transformed 
overnight into effective military forces. 


2. Life in the Communes: Everywhere in rural China, men and wo- 
men have given up their homes. They eat in common eating halls. In the 
Spring of 1960, 74 per cent of the rural population was accommodated by 
a vast rural network of community dining rooms totaling 3,900,000 units. This 
means that these kitchens feed 400,000,000 people. They are given either 
free communal housing or pay about $1.25 a month? Annually everyone 
is given two sets of clothing made in the communal sewing shops. Children 
under seven are brought to nurseries and kindergartens; the old and infirm 
are assigned to “happy homes.” For the school-age children, life consists of 
“studying, working, and producing,” and adult life is working, producing, 
and studying.” 

The daily schedule for the working people is as follows: At 5 a.m. the 
“reveille’’ wakes them up for calisthenics and roll call. Then they march 
off in formation under red flags to work. Breakfast is at 8 o'clock; lunch, 
at 1 p.m. Then there is a resting period of about an hour. The working 
day ends at 6 p.m. followed by a communal supper. People usually work 
six or seven days a week, but in some communes, people have one day off 
every second week. Life is under a planned schedule; every hour even 
after work is rigidly controlled. 

Communists have repeatedly told the people that for an economic ‘‘leap 
forward” and for establishing a socialistic state, private life should be aban- 
doned. The mode of life is tense and compulsory, and the way of life col- 
lective, even militarized. The tranquil, leisurely and desultory living habits 
of thousands of years have gone and may be gone forever. 

3. Work in the People’s Communes: Under the total planning, the 
organized manpower of each commune has underiaken numerous economic 
construction works: cultivating the virgin lands, building road and _ ail- 
ways, harnessing rivers, developing irrigation, conserving soil and water, 
building schools, etc. Not only men but also women have been mobilized 
to do the so-called “street industry,” such as making shoes, clothing, and 
household articles, processing materials for factories in order to release men 
for heavier jobs. Furthermore, millions of women have worked on farms, 
on dams, on highways, on railroads, and in mines. The Peking government 
proclaimed that the people’s communes, with their bigger area and over-all 
authority in pooling human power, have proved more effective than agricultural 
co-operatives in fighting natural calamities. Outputs of the most important 
industrial products in the first half of 1959 surpassed all those of the cor- 
responding period of 1958. Also, because of the effectiveness of the com- 
mune system, Peking announced that the total output of wheat, coarse grains, 
and early rice in the summer of 1959 reached 139,000,000,000 JINS, ex- 
ceeding the summer crops of 1958 by 2,500,000,000 JINS.® 
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The Theories and Practices of Schools Under the Commune 


School is only a part of the integral whole of the social order, but it is 
the superstructure of the economic and political system according to communist 
ideology. The functions, the goals, the policies and the practices of the com- 
munes naturally underlie the entire educational order in China. 


A. The Increasing Need of Education: 


The need of education was already clear after the “land reform,” and 
it has become urgent with the development of the communes. The admini- 
stration, the economic planning, the ideological indoctrination, the running of 
tractor stations, and the keeping of accounts and records all demand an edu- 
cated staff. Free staple food, certain amounts of clothing, and various social 
services have come to the people with the growth of the communes; conse- 
quently, there is no longer a compelling urge for the children to help raise 
their family income. Now receiving an education is possible. 


B. The Dual Characters—unified and multiple—of Education: 


1. The Unified Character: The basic goals, the fundamental principles, 
and the essential ideology of education are the same everywhere in China. 
The unified character means all schooling is socialistic and communistic. Num- 
erous rules and directives issued by the Central government about many 
phases of schools reflect the unified character in education. Every rule affects 
every school in the nation. Schools in inner Mongolia and those in Canton 
have to teach some common materials and to give the same ideological in- 
struction; therefore, there is the unified character of education. 

2. The Multiple Character: Education in China is centralized, unified, 
and firm in its fundamental goal and principle; at the same time, it has the 
multiple character. In mode, form, method, and practice, education is diversi- 
fied and decentralized with multiple lines. School administration has flexi- 
bility, adaptability, changeability, and expedient adjustment. 

3. One is more important than the other: The unified goal is far more 
important than the plural means. The multiple ways are used for more effec- 
tively fulfilling the unified, constant, and ultimate goals: namely, building the 
socialistic and communistic society. Peking government proclaimed: 


Having the unified principle means having the soul for educa- 
tional enterprise; then the concerted efforts and the harmonious 
directions of the various forms of education will be reached. Should 
the ‘multiple character’ depart from the ‘unified principle,’ various 
forms of schooling would be without a unified goal; then education 
departs from socialistic and communistic direction; then the schools 
are not for the benefit of the masses; then they would not receive the 
support from the great masses; consequently the multiple character 
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of education loses its strength of life; finally educational enterprise 
will have no way to develop.® 


C. The Educational Principles and Their Implications: 

1. Education serves the political system and ideology: namely, the Com- 
munist Party, the Proletarian Dictatorship, the New Democracy, the Social- 
ism, and the national and international Communism. To be ideologically 
right and strong is more important than to have specialized techniques and 
knowledge; therefore, Marxism and Maoism must be the core of learning. 


2. Education is for National construction, mainly economic production. 
What should be taught must be that which the students need to do. The im- 
portant task of the students is economic production. One of the Communists’ 
slogans is: ‘Poetry spurs production. So produce poetry.”” Is this illustrative? 
Certainly, scientific and technical training is prevailing in every school in order 
to increase economic production. In each commune, there are experimental 
programs truly indigenous, and in every production brigade, a youth technical 
research team. 

3. Education is combined with productive labor, and theories are linked 
with practices. Mental work and physical work must be integrated. The 
slogans are: ‘“Working-studying-working: from the field to the class and 
then back to the field” and “Learning for working by working: working helps 
learning.” Farms and factories establish schools, schools operate farms and 
factories, and there should be the oneness of the three. 


4. Planning education is co-ordinating with planning economy. 


5. Education is for the state, by the state, and of the state. Collectivi- 
zation is first; individuals must be submerged. 


D. Schools of Different Types and Levels: 


1. The Forms of Education in Communist China: According to educa- 
tional ideas of the Chinese Communists, the ultimate goals and the basic prin- 
ciples of education must be unified; however, the forms of education including 
the types of schools, should be various. Communist officials stated: 


Under the unified principle of the socialistic education, the ways 
of schooling are multiple. Education includes: both government- 
managed schools and factories, mines, business and people’s com- 
mune-managed schools; both general or cultural education and voca- 
tional and technical education; both adult and children education; 
both formal class learning and informal self-study; both free schools 
and those which require tuitions and fees; both developing schools 
with specific functions and raising the standards of common schools. 
The school system is also various and multiple. It includes whole- 
day schools, half-day schools, full-time schools, and spare-time 
schools.1° 
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Furthermore, there are regular and irregular schools, self-supported 
schools, public schools, permanent schools, and temporary schools which are 
built for special needs and may be closed after the need is satisfiied. Some 
schools are mainly for academic study and some are equally for studying and 
working. There are day schools, night schools, winter schools, summer schools 
spring schools, and autumn schools established in accordance with the actual 
conditions in the respective villages or cities. There are schools built by one 
agency and those established jointly by several organizations. Schools may 
open three days, four days, or five day a week. Both the school day and the 
school hour vary greatly. The duration of schooling for graduating may also 
be adjusted according to local conditions provided that the basic curriculum 
is covered. Schools may be built anywhere—on the farm, near the industrial 
plant, on the shore, or in the mountains. 


2. The Pre-primary and Primary schools: The emergence of women into 
outside work has made the formation of nurseries necessary. By February, 
1960, more than 36,000 new nurseries caring for 1,400,000 children were 
established.1! Working people sent their children to “free’’ community 
nurseries and kindergartens. Communists have made various arrangements for 
the working mothers; for instance, field nurseries (those established near 
the mothers’ working spots) have been established so that “chest feeding” 
is possible. Nurseries and kindergartens are a fixture in factories and on 
farms. In a number of locations, they keep children as long as a whole week 
so that the mothers can work more for the state. In October, 1958, Liu 
Shao Chi, Chairman of the People’s Republic of China, urged full-time nurseries 
instead of those caring for children while parents were working. Although 
the Communists have initiated various training classes for the guardians, the 
lack of qualified ones still remains a serious problem. 


There are three types of primary schools. The 1955-56 statistics show 
that government, voluntary, and private schools accounted for 93, 5.8, and 0.5 
per cent respectively. Since 1958 the government has encouraged the establish- 
ment of more voluntary and private schools. The Peking government an- 
nounced that at the end of 1959 there were 1,470,000 primary schools with 
over 100,000,000 students.12 The primary school consists of a five-year 
course starting at the age of seven. Throughout China every production bri- 
gade has nurseries, kindergartens, and primary schools, and every commune 
has complete elementary schools. 


3. The Middle Schools: In every commune, there is at least one junior 
middle school. The most outstanding feature on the middle level is the Agri- 
cultural Middle School. Since the Spring of 1958, these schools have been 
widely established by the communes, by the production brigades jointly or 
by an individual brigade. Why did the Communists initiate this new form of 
school? Lu Ting-yi, the Vice Premier of the People’s Republic of China 
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explained: ‘“The total number of students of the ages thirteen to sixteen is 
about 37,000,000. The regular junior middle schools can accommodate only 
7,000,000 students.’"' Lu also said that these surplus students could not 
be mature workers and that they should continue to have education. Agricultural 
middle schools train the students between the ages of thirteen and sixteen— 
the elementary school graduates—to be “junior technical workers.” Students 
study the cultural and technical courses half day and work in the fields half 
day for two or three years. Enrollment in these schools, which are an out- 
growth of the people’s commune movement of 1958, had reached 2,190,000 
in February, 1960. There are more than 20,000 such schools in China.14 Be- 
cause of the success of these schools, in a number of provinces the senior 
agricultural schools have been initiated. 

4. The Higher Education: Some communes have opened their own 
higher educational institutions; however, most of the communes will not be 
able to establish a commune college until 1962, according to governmental 
prediction. 

5. Spare-time Education: Developing spare-time education has been the 
persistent policy of the Communists. The Central government has ordered every 
worker to study for two hours after work or at least to study 500 hours (dis- 
tributed to 250 days) a year.!® Learning co-ordinates working so that learn- 
ing can be meaningful and constant. People everywhere in China have to use 
their spare time to learn. Even in inner Mongolia, people study in tents in 
the morning and evening. Lee Chuan-lin, a communist leader of Szechwan 
province, reported in June, 1960, that 89 per cent!® of the workers in Chengtu!? 
participated in spare-time learning. 

Teaching the illiterates has been the hardest work undeftaken by the 
Communists. Since millions of teachers are needed to instruct the illiterates, 
the government has used the primary and secondary students as teachers. These 
instructors go to people's homes to teach. This is the method of “sending 
lessons to the doors.’’ These “teachers” also visit the fields where people 
work to teach them during rest periods. 

6. The "Red and Expert’ Schools: Although there are different types 
of this kind of school, they are basically short term institutes training the 
leading cadres in the communes. The training courses include those of 
communist ideology, general culture, and productive techniques. It is a rule 
of the school that half of the instructional time be devoted to political train- 
ing. Another predominating type of Red and Expert School is mainly for 
technical training. The school usually conducts specific scientific or tech- 
nical production. 


E. The Administration, Teachers, and Teaching: 


1. The Administration: Every commune has a committee of culture 
and education. A school may be established by the commune, the brigade, or 
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even by a group of private people. Every school, however, is under the 
Party control. Education in Communist China is far from free for all. 
“One who goes to school pays for his own education” has been the state 
policy. Tuition furnishes the main income of the schools, especially those in 
the villages. As a matter of fact, the fees amount to ro YUANs ($4.00) 
a year for attending the primary school and twice this for attending secondary 
school (most city factory workers appear to have an average income of about 
$23 a month,!* and the annual per capita income of people in Communist 
China is less than $100).!9 


2. The Teachers: Who are the teachers? They are not only the grad- 
uates from teachers colleges or normal schools; any one who knows certain 
things may teach. Farmers, carpenters, masons, etc., may be invited to 
teach the specific things they know well. Children have also been used in 
teaching; for instance, they have taught the illiterates words. There are half- 
study and half-work normal schools and training institutes. In these schools 
the future teachers usually work in the mornings, study in the afternoons, 
and teach in the evenings. A point of significance is that the Communists 
are training the new teachers from the workers and peasant classes to play an 
indispensable role in China’s cultural construction. 

3. The Teaching: Communists have innovated numerous ways of teach- 
ing and learning. Where do they teach and learn? The answer is “the 
place of teaching goes to the place of producing.” The “‘paddy-field discussion 
group,” “‘corn-farm reading circle,” etc., are forms of teaching and learning. 
Small blackboards can often be seen hanging beneath a tree or on a stand 
at the end of fields and in the corners of farms. ‘Inn schools” are interest- 
ingly arranged in right places and “reading stations’’ and ‘‘studying teams” 
established at points along the way for those out on long-distance transport 
work. 


Trends, Problems, and Criticisms of 
the Communes and Their Schools 


The commune is only two years and four months old; it is still evolv- 
ing, especially with regard to its developmental role to communism. The 
Peking government—after much hesitation and deliberation—is going ahead 
with organizing the urban residents on the mainland into communes. Since 
the commune is an all-inclusive combination of the life and work of the 
total society, a high degree of scientific and technical skill is needed for manag- 
ing it. By the nature of the commune, there are contradictions between the 
individuals and the communistic entity. Both physical exodus and mental 
apathy of the people would be inevitable. In 1959, Nikita S. Khrushchev 
said: “It (the commune) just does not work.’ Have Chinese Communists 
engaged in a battle against human nature? Perhaps, Mao’s commune is an 
inhuman experiment. 
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Schools are merely the means for communal ends; education is becoming 
more and more collectivistic; there is more development of the “boarding” 
schools. Under the new social experiment, new problems in education arise. 
For instance, Mao called the teachers the ‘engineers of human souls.” How 
can the souls of the engineers develop? 
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THE CURRENT TASKS OF SOVIET HISTORIANS 
PAVEL K. URBAN 


When it was declared in 1958 that the period of the building of socialism 
in the Soviet Union had come to a victorious conclusion and the period of the 
building of communism had begun, this declaration inevitably had repercussions 
on the development of Soviet historical science, which was now called upon to 
concentrate on providing a comprehensive explanation of the process of re- 
organization and to furnish propaganda for the necessary changes. 

The background of the declaration of the transition from completed so- 
cialism to beginning communism is as follows. The Moscow Declaration of 
the world communist parties in November 1957 restored Soviet authority in 
the Communist Bloc but was not in itself sufficient to enable the Soviet leaders 
to feel that they were really masters of the situation. Yugoslavia refused point- 
blank to imitate the Soviet example in the building of socialism and rifts began 
to appear in relations with China. In addition, the whole Communist Bloc 
was racked by disputes over ideology which called in question Soviet doctrine 
and the Soviet socio-political system. This situation rendered it essential to 
discover new ‘“‘socialist developments’’ to support Soviet pretensions to the 
leading role in the communist world and justify Soviet propaganda about the 
superiority of the Soviet socialist system. The result was the 1958 decision to 
announce that the Soviet Union was on the threshhold of communism. 


At the same time the Party stepped up its campaign against the so-called 
“contemporary revisionism’ which was a main source of danger to the Soviet 
system and its authority. At first this campaign took the form of open polem- 
ics against revisionism, mainly through the medium of articles in Soviet 
historical and ideological journals,! but later it began to be conducted on a 
purely academic level, in institutes of learning and at conferences. In April 
1958, at Moscow University, the first of a series of conferences was held to 
study tasks in the campaign against revisionism,” and in May a session on the 
same subject was held in the historical department of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. In June there followed an All-Union Conference at the Academy of 
Social Sciences of the Communist Party Central Committee. Persons promi- 
nent in academic life from the Russian, the Ukrainian, the Belorussian, and the 
Moldavian Soviet Republics met in Kiev in May 1958 to discuss the same ques- 
tion.5 In discussion of the character, history, and origin of revisionism, these 
conferences came to the common conclusion that revision was in direct contrast 
te an objective analysis of the Soviet system and that it constituted, in fact, un- 
warranted slander of the Soviet system and the Soviet Communist Party. Re- 
visionism, the conference resolutions reported, had arisen as a result of de- 
terioration in international relations, increased activities of ‘‘international re- 
action,” and “‘certain errors’’ committed by the former leadership in the ‘‘peo- 
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ples’ democracies.” The revisionists were accused of the following sins: (1) 
they attempted to cover up the aggressive nature of imperialism and gloss over 
the danger of a new world war ‘‘prepared by international forces of aggression, 
headed by the USA;” (2) they rejected the laws of development of bouregeois 
society by asserting that modern capitalism had assumed a new form which 
freed it from crises and made possible equitable distribution of the wealth of 
the various social classes; (3) they ignored the basic laws of the class struggle 
by favoring class collaboration and admitting the possibility of a gradual trans- 
formation of capitalism into socialism as a result of the growth of productive 
forces and democratization of the economy, and regarded parliamentary and 
trade union forms of struggle for socialism as correct; (4) they opposed the 
leading role of the communist parties, strove to liquidate them and to replace 
them with non-party associations; (5) they had slipped back into the positions 
of social-democracy by trying to eliminate the fundamental and radical dif- 
ferences between the programs and political lines of the communist parties 
and the views of right-wing socialists; (6) they rejected the general applica- 
bility of the Leninist theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat, distorted its 
class essence and functions, and rejected the fact of the superiority of socialist 
democracy over bourgeois democracy; (7) they tried to revise the Leninist 
principles governing the building of communism, renounced democratic central- 
ism, and demanded freedom for party blocs and groupings; and (8) they 
strayed from proletarian internationalism, adopted the position of national 
communism, and refused to develop and strengthen links between all the com- 
munist parties. 

In the so-called ‘peoples’ democracies,” revisionism, it was asserted, mani- 
fested itself mainly in the following forms: (1) attempts to weaken the 
leading role of the communist parties and to grant them nothing more than 
politico-educational functions; (2) efforts to undermine the dictatorship of 
the proletariat under the slogan that socialism can be built without class war- 
fare and without overcoming resistance from anti-socialist forces; (3) exag- 
geration of national differences, fanning of national egoism, and failure to 
observe the general laws for building socialism; (4) setting one socialist country 
against another in an attempt to destroy their unity; and (5) spreading insinua- 
tions and fabrications about the Soviet Union and denying the leading role of 
the Soviet Communist Party and of the Soviet Union in the international com- 
munist movement. 

The conference on revisionism also declared that the Soviet Communist 
Party was faithfully preserving the purity of Marxism-Leninism and faultlessly 
advancing with the construction of communism. In addition to “unmasking” 
revisionism, the conferences declared that the building of socialism had been 
completed in the USSR. This was formally and categorically confirmed at a 
meeting of the department of historical sciences of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences at the end of June 1958 to discuss “theoretical problems relating to 
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the building of communism.” The meeting declared that the first stage in 
the process had been completed and that the transition of Soviet society from 
socialism to communism was under way.* When the Twenty-First Party Con- 
gress took as its theme the intensified building of communism, it was merely 
developing a thesis previously adopted by the Party. 


The New Assignments 


This declaration, with its reference to an historical event of world-shaking 
significance, aimed at winning for the Soviet Union world-wide support and a 
claim on world leadership of the communist bloc while also counteracting in- 
ternal difficulties, could not fail to lead to revision of the tasks assigned to So- 
viet historians, who were now, as Khrushchev said at the Twenty-First Party 
Congress, ‘‘called upon to carry out profound research on the process of transi- 
tion from socialism to communism, to study the experience gained in economic 
and cultural development, and to contribute to the education of the workers in 
a communist spirit. ..analyze the salient processes taking place in the capitalist 
world, unmask bourgeois ideology, and fight for the purity of Marxist-Leninist 
theory." Accordingly Soviet historians, as well as economists and _philo- 
sophers, were assigned to work on two main projects—explaining the Soviet 
advance to communism and combatting “bourgeois” ideology. The latter pro- 
ject included the fight against “‘revisionism’’ and the defense of Leninist party 
principles. These tasks, it is clear, render quite impossible any creative free- 
dom or any attempt at scientific interpretation of historical events. 

For the first task, Soviet historians were required under the new Seven- 
Year Plan and the plan for 1959, to concentrate on the following questions: 
means of removing class differences; the building of communism in the USSR 
and the national question; promotion of the moral and political unity of the 
Soviet people; contradictions in socialism and methods of eliminating them in 
the transition to communism; laws governing the growth of socialist culture 
and life during the gradual transition from socialism to communism;® history 
and successes of communism construction in the USSR. 

In connection with their second task, Soviet historians have been called 
upon to increase resistance to reactionary bourgeois historiography, reformism, 
and revisionism; unmask the foreign and internal policy of the Western powers, 
the theory of neo-colonialism, and bourgeois misinformation regarding the So- 
viet social and state system; and reveal the international importance of Soviet 
economic achievements and especially the significance for the peoples of the 
socialist camp of the Seven-Year Plan and the history of the rise and growth of 
the world socialist system.1° 

The main subjects for research in institutes attached to the department of 
history of the USSR Academy of Sciences for the year 1959 were: (1) the 
history of the building of socialism in the USSR, including such subjects as the 
history of the Great October Socialist Revolution, the history of Soviet foreign 
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policy, and the history of the cultures and arts of the peoples of the USSR in 
the period of socialism; (2) the history and the history of the cultures of the 
peoples of the USSR from ancient times to the Soviet period; (3) the history 
and the history of the cultures of the European and Eastern countries, including 
the rise and development of Peoples’ Democracy in these countries and their 
past and present cultural and historical links with the peoples of the USSR, and 
socialist culture in the peoples’ democracies; (4) the recent history of the Asian 
and African countries, including the crisis and collapse of the colonial system 
of imperialism, the significance of Africa in the colonialist, imperialist system 
and the national-liberation struggle of the African peoples, and the economic, 
political and cultural development of the countries of the East which have 
achieved independence; (5) the history of the capitalist countries during the 
general crisis of capitalism, (6) the history of socialism and the international 
workers’ movement, including the history of socialist ideas and the class struggle 
of the proletariat up to the time of the crisis in capitalism, and the history of 
the international workers’ movement during this crisis; and (7) the history of 
pre-capitalist societies and the genesis and growth of capitalism in overseas 
countries.14 

Both the Seven-Year Plan for research work in the department of histori- 
cal sciences of the USSR Academy of Sciences, and the plans for the work of its 
institutes during 1959 as elaborated in 1958 in accordance with the directives 
of the Twenty-First Party Congress were subsequently revised by the addition 
of many current topics at the expense of historical subjects.12 In research on 
both types, Soviet historians were instructed to hew to the line that Soviet 
historiography is the servant of the Party, and to remember that they are “not 
dispassionate recorders of events in the past, but militant fighters for com- 
munism.”’13 


Coordination of Research 


To ensure that Soviet historians carry out their assignments from the 
Party satisfactorily, strict coordination of research, both at All-Union level and 
in the Soviet national republics, was ordered. Central councils for the pur- 
pose were created to organize and direct research throughout the country,!4 
and it was proposed that an All-Union coordination center be attached to the 
USSR State Planning Board and similar centers be established in the republics 
and economic regions, with the function of increasing the degree of contact 
among researchers in the social, natural and technical sciences.15 


Plans called for the USSR Academy of Sciences to coordinate all research 
work in history, and for its department of history to examine all work done by 
historians in the various national republics to see that they conform to the Party 
line.16 In 1959, several conferences were held for this purpose. One organized 
by the USSR Academy of Sciences and those of the Central Asian Soviet re- 
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publics discussed the ‘‘progressive’’ consequences of the absorption of Central 
Asia by Russia. Another conference, on the fight against “bourgeois falsifiers”’ 
of history, was organized by the History Institute of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences together with the Belorussian and Ukrainian Academies. One con- 
ference of specialists in Arabic and Indian history and philology was held and 
another of the experts on China. One large conference, of the Institutes of Slav- 
istics and World Literature of the USSR Academy of Sciences, discussed the 
crucial topic of revisionism. And there were many more.1* 


Historians in the Soviet satellite states have long been required to follow 
the Soviet lead, and especially since 1957. All Party measures regarding his- 
tory make it clear that in the future all work on research topics prescribed by the 
Soviet Communist Party, both those concerning the Soviet Union and those 
concerning the “‘peoples’ democracies,” will in practice be carried out in rigid 
conformity with the views set forth by the Department of Historical Sciences 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 


As a result of the decisions of the Twenty-First Party Congress, Soviet 
historiography has now been confined once more within the strait jacket 
which had existed before the relaxation provided by the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress in 1956. That in some respects the strait jacket has been drawn even 
tighter than in Stalin’s time is indicated not only by the insistence on ideali- 
zation of the history of Soviet society and the “Soviet transition to Communism” 
but by the demand that internal and external Soviet policies must also be 
idealized and the fight against ‘‘bourgeois ideology” intensified. Such de- 
mands have reduced Soviet historigraphy to the level of providing justifications 
for all Party actions, as President of the USSR Academy of Sciences, A. N. 
Nesmeyanov, made clear at the Twenty-First Party Congress when he said, 
“The primary duty of historiography is to reflect the experience of the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries, and demonstrate the role of the peoples as 
the creator of history and the leading role of the Party in building communism. 
Researches into all branches of the social sciences must be of a militant, ag- 
gressive nature. They must be directed against reactionary bourgeois ideology 
and against the various forms of revisionism. Soviet science is Party science. 
Its duty is to serve the building of communism. . . .””28 


Regression to Earlier Propositions 


Further evidence of the regression of Soviet historiography to ideological 
shibboleths and methodology is provided by the abandonment of the proposi- 
tions advanced at the Twentieth Party Congress regarding peaceful coexistence 
between states with different social systems, respect for sovereignty and national 
characteristics in the development of each “‘socialist’’ state, the cult of the in- 
dividual and the role of the masses in history, peaceful means of building so- 
cialism, the dying-away of the state, etc. Most of these propositions were, in 
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effect, renounced at the end of 1957 with the publication of the famous de- 
claration of the Moscow conference of communist parties. The rest were 
dropped during the course of the discussions on how to fight revisionism and 
on the building of communism. The final blow was dealt during the Twenty- 
First Party Congress, where these earlier views were denounced as anti-Marxist 
on the grounds that they lulled the vigilance of the Party in the fight against 
“the enemies of socialism’’ denied the historical inevitability of violence in the 
socialist transformation of the world, and disputed the role of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat as the instrument for the overthrow of capitalism, and thus 
facilitated a resurgence of revisionism.1® Another proposition dating from 
the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956 which was criticized was to the effect 
that the national bourgeoisie had played a positive role in the nationalist move- 
ments in Eastern countries, a proposition which the Soviet Communist Party 
had made much of in 1956 and 1957, but which had met its demise at the 
Twenty-First Party Congress in early 1959 as a result of Khrushchev’s words 
on the subject and the speech made by Mukhitdinov, the representative of the 
Uzbek Republic. Khrushchev, in speaking of the “persecution” of communists 
in the United Arab Republic, openly gave his support to the communist move- 
ments in the East,2° while Mukhitdinov declared outright that in some Eastern 
countries there was a strengthening of “reaction,” by which he meant national- 
ism, including the national bourgeoisie, which having “made a deal with im- 
perialism,” was persecuting the communists, ‘the bravest and most consistent 
fighters for the happiness of mankind.”’?1 

This marked a return to the Stalinist attitude toward the national bourgeoisie 
as the betrayer of the peoples interests, and to the doctrine that only the pro- 
letariat and its Communist Party could be real means to the achievement of 
independence. The practical result of this attitude was reflected in Soviet 
policy toward Irak and other states in the Middle East and Africa. 

After the Twentieth Party Congress the Soviet Communist Party several 
times stated that history creates the masses and impels them forward and that the 
Communist Party does no more than carry out their will. However, after the 
“thaw’’ was past it was once more emphasized that only the Party could under- 
stand the laws of history and of social development and apply them accordingly. 
The masses were again divorced from the historical process and made a mere 
object of experiment by the Communist Party. ‘‘In its activity the Party leans 
on the masses. But the Party does not fling itself into the midst of the work- 
ers—it preserves its independence and leading role and acts as a completely 
compact and permanently effective multi-million collective of like-thinking 
communists, with its own organs, program and statutes, organizational, tactical 


and theoretical principles, and laws of intra-party life....The Party never per- 
mits the consciousness and organization of communists to drop to the level of 


backward groups and strata among the workers, but strives to raise the ideolog- 
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ical level and organization of the masses to the advanced level of the Party. ... 
In the Communist Party there is incarnated the wisdom, honor, and conscience 
of our epoch.”’22 

Under this definition of the Party’s right to control the destinies of the 
people and in view of the limited size of the Party cadre, the hierarchy existing 
within the Party itself, and the meaning which it gives to the phrase “Party 
education of the masses,” the Party’s claim that it is trying to raise the masses 
to its own level can hardly be taken seriously. The Party’s detachment from the 
people inevitably leads to the creation of a caste society, rule through force, and 
the stifling of all creative freedom, including that of Soviet historians. The 
Twenty-First Party Congress set its seal on the maintenance of this state of af- 
fairs by declaring, ‘‘As the work of building communism proceeds, so will the 
Party exercise an increasing influence on the life and activity of Soviet, so- 
cialist society, and its importance as the collective leader and educator of the 
people will continue to increase.’’28 


The Cult of Khrushchev 


The Twenty-First Party Congress also proceeded to create a new cult of the 
individual, this time of Khrushchev. The emergence of a cult of Khrushchev 
was in fact to be detected long before the Congress, as far back as the defeat 
of the Malenkov, Molotov, and Kaganovich “‘anti-Party” group in 1957. With 
the appearance of a new dictator in the person of Khrushchev, reference to the 
collective party leadership gradually became less frequent and attacks on the 
Stalinist cult of the individual were suppressed from above. Soviet historians 
were now ordered to provide the theoretical bases needed to support the new 
cult. An article entitled “The Twenty-First Party Congress—an Historic 
Event in the Life of the Party and the People,” published in the journal 
Voprosy Istorit (Problems of History), No. 3, 1959, makes no mention what- 
ever of the collective leadership but speaks of “the Leninist Central Com- 
mittee, headed by Comrade N. S. Khrushchev,” and the Congress itself is 
treated as an event of secondary importance. The full limelight is thrown on 
Khrushchev and his speech, which was reported to be ‘immensely rich in its 
ideological and theoretical content’’ and “truly epoch-making in its significance.” 
The article goes on to say of the speech that ‘...it is the most important do- 
cument possessed by the Soviet Communist party and the communist workers’ 
movement at the present stage of development. This remarkable document, im- 
bued with Leninist depth and wisdom, is a model of the indivisible unity be- 
tween Marxist-Leninist theory and the practice of building communism.... 
This is why N. S. Khrushchev’s speech has assumed exceptional importance both 
for the Soviet Communist Party and for all fraternal communist and workers’ 
parties.”’24 

If one were to substitute Stalin’s name for that of Khrushchev in this pane- 
gytic, it would sound exactly like one of those delivered in honor of the late 
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dictator. Indeed, it places Khrushchev’s genius on an even higher level than 
that of Stalin by saying that Khrushchev “‘for the first time in the history of 
Marxist thought” has laid down the theoretical basis of the prerequisites for 
the building of socialism and communism in various countries and for the uni- 
form development of the socialist countries and their simultaneous transition to 
communism; that he had made a “most valuable contribution to the rich herit- 
age of Marxism-Lenism” by his thesis that socialism had finally been victorious 
in the USSR. The article credits Khrushchev with having formulated answers 
to such important theoretical problems as those of the creation of the material 
and technical pre-conditions for a communist society, distribution of the social 
product under socialism and communism, ways of developing and merging the 
collective farm and national forms of socialist property, and the political or- 
ganization of society and the Party’s role within it.75 

The truth is that Khrushchev borrowed most of his statements on these 
matters from Stalin but the new cult of the individual demands that Soviet 
historians attribute them to Khrushchev. The historians have been notified 
that “the theoretical propositions advanced and formulated in Khrushchev's 
speech and in the resolution of the Twenty-First Congress concerning the build- 
ing of communism in the USSR are of the very greatest methodological im- 
portance to the work of persons engaged in the social sciences, and to Soviet 
historians in particular. Researchers into Party and Soviet state history must 
be guided by these propositions, which arm them with a clear and precise line 
on the character and laws of socialist and communist construction, teach them 
how to make a profound analysis of events and to fight resolutely against 
routine and stagnation in scientific work.’’26 

Soviet historiography, then, after displaying a trend toward liberalization 
during the 1955-1956 “thaw,” has once more reverted to unquestioning sub- 
servience to Party interests. Bound to the principle of partiinost—devotion to 
the Party—and called upon to submit to political demands, Soviet historians 
have no choice but to obey the dictates of the Party. Such political dependence 
is the basic cause of the sharp changes in attitude, the zigzags, and the distor- 
tions and falsifications of the past which characterize much Soviet writing of 
history. 
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